














“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Géethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION:—Stamped for Postage, 20s. per annum—Payable in advance, by Cash or Post Office Order, 
j to BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
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W ANTED, by a Lady (Alto), who is well accustomed to | 


full Church Service, an engagement in a Church Choir —Address, E M., | 
J. Dolling’s Library, 44, Portman-place, Edgware-road, W. 


AURENTS ROYAL QUADRILLE BAND.—New 


Office, at Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 24, Holles-street, where full particulars 
may be had, 











YOUNG MAN, who is engaged during the day, would 

like to meet with employment from 7 till 10 in the evening. He would 

keep a set of books, or make himself useful in any capacity for a small remunera- 

tion. Address A. B., care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square, 





O PIANOFORTE MAKERS AND MUSICSELLERS. 
—An EXPERIENCED TUNER and REGULATOR, who tloroughly under- 
stands repairing, is open to an engagement. For reference as to character and | 
ability, address to Tuner, Post-ffice, Edinburgh. 
O BASSOON PLAYERS.—An amateur, who is com- 
pellcd to give up playing, wishes to dispose of his instrument. It is one of 
Triebert’s best, selected especially by one of the first Bassoon players in Europe, 
and cost, a few months ago, inciuding a handsome case, nearly £22. It will be 
sold for fourteen guineas.—Ap; ly to Mr. J. G. Jones, Music-seller, Ryde, I. W., 
who will give, if required, the owner’s address. 





i ADAME OURY will perform her new Grand Fantasia | 

on ‘‘Luisa Miller” and the ‘Bohemian Girl,” as also her “Souvenirs 
d'Ecosse,” at her Matinée Musicale, Friday, July 28rd, at half-past three o'clock, 
at her residence, 33, Argyll-strect. Tickets, one guinea each, to be had at Messrs. 
Cramer and Beale, Regent-street. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—THE SWEDISH NATIONAL 








PTANO may now be scen at the depdt, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principal a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


HE IMPROVED HARMONIUM.—Mr. W. E. 
-& EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exbibited in London in 1844), 
calls attention to the improvements he has lately made in this instrument. The 
subjoined testimonial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 
from eminent professors :— 





THE VALE, Krno’s Roan, CHEtsEa, 
March 19th, 1858. 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kind I ena ever heard. 


Yours very truly, 
To Mr, W. E. Evans. ALFRED MELLON, 
51, Norfolk-strect, Shefficld. 





MOORE'S MELODIES, THE MUSIC PRINTED WITH THE WORDS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo. (small music sizc), price 15s. cloth ; or 25s. 
half-bound in morecco, : 
IRISH 


HARMONISED AIRS OF MOORE'S 


- MELODIES, the Mus‘c, as originally arranged for Two, Three, or Four 

Voices, printed with the Words. 
Also, unif.rm, 81s. 6d. each, cloth ; 42s. each, half-morocco, 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES; the Symphonies aud Accompaniments by Sir 
J. Stevenson and Sir H. Bisnor printed with the Words. 

MOORE'S NATIONAL AIRS and other SONGS, now first collected ; the Music, 
arranged for the Voice and Pianoforte, printed with the Words. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 





| 





Just Published, Price 5s. 


HE PEOPLE IN CHURCH: their rights and duties in 
connection with the Poctry and Music of the Book of Common Prayer, by 
JOSIAH PITTMAN, Chapel-master to the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn.—London : 


| Bell and Dalby, 186, Ficet-strect. 





N R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED’S NEW ENTER- 

TAINMENT.—The new Series of Illustrations by Mr. and Mrs. Reed (late 
Miss P. Horton) will be repeated every evening (except Saturday) at Eight. 
Saturday Afternoon at Three. Admission, 1s., 2s., and 3s.; Stalls secured without 
extra charge at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent-street, and at 
Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 





USIC FOR SCHOOLS AND THE COLONIES, &c. 


—The 185th edition, Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for the Pianoforte, 
4s.; Hamilton's Modern Instructions for Singing, ninth edition, 5s.; Hamilton's 
Dictionary of 3500 Musical Terms, 54th edition, 1s.; Clarke’s Catechism of the 
Rudiments of Music, 51st. edition, 1s. N.B.—Gratis and postage free, a catalogue 
of new School Music, Also a list of new and socond-haud Pianofortes. 


PART SINGIN G.—THE YOUNG RECRUIT. 
Arranged by KUCKEN, for four men’s voices, 2s. 6d. N.B.—The Composer’s 
own arrangement. 


W VINCENT WALLACE AND BRINLEY 
@ RICHARDS.—THE LATEST PIANOFORTE WORKS of these accom- 
plished pianists and writers are included in the lists (furnished gratis and postage 


| free) of their recent compositions. Professors will find these lists embrace com- 


positions of distinguished elezance, suitable for pupils at every stage of advance- 
ment. Apply to Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, London, W 





CENES OF HOME.—New Ballad by Balfe. Boosey 


iN and Sons, Holles-street. 


ONE OF THE FINEST ORGANS IN THE WORLD 
TO BE SOLD, 


SUITABLE FOR A 
CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, OR GRAND MUSIC HALL. 
Apply to the Publishers of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 


. R. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACLOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 











Dr. MARK begs most respectfully to announce that he is open to engagements 
with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


numbering upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus, the 
whole forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 


COMPOSED OF 


Little English, Irish, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, who play 
operatic selections, solos, duets, quartets, quadrilles, marches, and polkas; and 
sing songs, choruses, &c., in a must effective manner, and to whom he gives a 
gratuiteus general and musical education in order to illustrate his highly approved 
system of musical education, and with whom he travels about the country to 
excite an interest for and help to estabiish musical institutions called ‘ Con- 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 
great empire. 
All letters address, please, Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 
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LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL INFIRMARY, 
AT LEEDS, 
TO BE HELD IN THE NEW TOWN HALL, 


On TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
September 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
IIER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


PRESIDENT. 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF LEEDS, PETER FAIRBAIRN, Esq. 


PriNciIpAL PERFORMERS. 


Madame CLARA NOVELLO, 
Mrs. SUNDERLAND, Madame WEISS, 
Madlle. PICCOLOMINI, 
Miss DOLBY, Miss PALMER, 
Madame ALBONI, 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, Mr. WILBYE COOPER, 
Signor GIUGLINI, 
Mr. WEISS 


Mr. WINN, Mr. SANTLEY, 


Signor ROSSI and Signor VIALETTI, 
SoLo PIANISTE ee Miss ARABELLA GODDARD. 


ORGANISIS) ..«. ~~ Mr. HENRY SMART and Mr. WM. SPARK. 
CHORAL MASTER Mr. R. 8. BURTON. 


Conpuctor Protessor W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 





The Band, consisting of 100 perfurmers, will include the members of the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, and several local instrumentalists. 

A large and effective chorus has been selected, chiefly from the principal towns 
in the West Riding. 

Mornino PerrorMAances :—Tucsday, ELIJAH ; Wednes 
(Spring and Summer) and ISRAEL IN EGYPT; Thursday, 
MUSIK, Beethoven’s MOUNT OF OLIVES, and Rossini’s 
Friday, MESSIAH. 

There will be Grand Miscellaneous Concerts on the evenings of Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, and Professor Bennett’s new Cantata, MAY QUEEN, will 
be performed. 

The Lecds Corporation have granted to the Festival Committee the privilege of 
admission for 800 holders of Serial Festival Tickets on the occasion of the Inaugu- 
ration of the new Town Hall by the Queen. ’ 


PRICES OF ADMISSION. 


lay, Haydn’s SEASONS 
» Bach’s PASSIONS 
STABAT MATER; 








Serial Tickets, admitting to the seven performances ., o 0 
i ditto including entrée 

to the Hall at the Inauguration » es By a 0 

Single Tickets for each Morning Performance, Front Seats.. 1 

( 


1 
Ditto ditto Second Seats 010 6 
Ditto for each Evening Performance, Frout Seats... 015 0 
Ditto citto Second Seats 0 7 6 


Holders of Serial Tickets will be provided with separate Transferable Tickcts 
for each performance, 





REGULATIONS respecting the Purchase of Tickets, &c. 

Applications for Serial Tickets must be made on and after the 12th iust., by 
letter, addressed to Taomas W. Georce, Esq , Committee Rooms, 7, Greek-strect, 
Park-row, Leeds, accompanied by a remittance for the tickets required; and all 
cheques or post-office orders are to be drawn in his name. 

The choice of seats for the holders of Serial Festival Tickets applied for previous 
to August Sth will be regulated by ballot. 

The B.llot will take place at the Committee-Rooms, on Monday, August 9th, at 
ten a.m., and the selection ofseats must be male on the same day at tliree p.m., 
when applicants may attend. 

Purchasers of tickets can ballot in parties by giving previous notice, in writing 
in whose name they wish to be balloted. : = 

he Committee will select places for parties who do not attend on the 
balloting day, or who have not appointed in writing some person for that 
purpose, 

Patrons and. Subscribers to the Guarantee Fund will have a preference In 
balloting for the choice of seats for the Festival, and also a priority in purchasing 
the £5 5s. tickets, each purchaser being limited to five. sf 

After the 7th August, applications, either personal or by letter, will be received 
for tickets for single performances, and also for Serial Tickets, which will be 
allotted according to priority of application. 

Unless the above regulations be strictly complied with, no notice can be taken 
of any applications for tickets, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR TICKETS. 
Sir,—Please to put my name down for £5 5s, or ——~— #4 4s. Tickets 
for the Lees Musical Festival, to be balloted for in the name of -——- 
I inclos2 a cheque, or post-office, for # 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 














Further inf rmaticn may be obtained on application to Mr. FRED SPARK 
Secretary to the Festival Committee, 7, Greck-street. ‘ 
By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT BARR, ) 
ALDERSON SMITH, + Hon Sees, 
J..N. DICKINSON, J 
Committee Rooms, 7, Greek-street, Park-row, Leeds, 











MARTHA. 


Price 2s, 
‘DEAREST, DEAREST, THOU HAST LEFT ME,” 


(W APPARI TUTT’ AMOR.) 
CAVATINA. 
Sung by Signor Mario with immense success in the opera MARTHA. 
THE ENGLISH WORDS BY JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ. 
THE MUSIC BY F. DE FLOTOW. 


Oh! she seemed 
Far above 
Every form of mortal race, 
And I dream’d 
Dreams of love 
As I gaz’d upon her face, 
Then I felt 
That there dwelt 
In my heart a raging pain, 
Nought can give, 
While I live, 
My tranquility again. 
Thow'lt be mine, 
Maid Givine, : 
Long my soul this hope has nurs’d ; 
Should despair 
Enter there, 
Then my aching heart would burst. 
Oh! she seemed, &c. 
Dearest, dearest, thou hast left me, 
And my heart with thee has fled ; 
Yes, of all thou hast bereft me, 
And I wish that I were dead. 
(I wish that I were dead—I were dead.) 


\OMPLETE OPERAS FOR VIOLIN, 1s. each, Boosey 
and Sons’ New Series:—I] Trovatore, The Bohemian Girl, La Traviata, 
Rigoletto, Maritana, Le Prophete, La Sonnambula, Lucrezia Borgia, Norma, Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Elisire d’Amore, Ernani, Masaniello, Don Pasquale, I Puritani, 
Les Huguenots, Il Barbicre, Don Juan, Also 100 Dances for the Violin, 1s. 
Pratten’s 100 Operatic Airs for the Flute, 1s. 6d. Case’s 100 Sacred Melodies for 
the Concertina, 1s. 6d. Case’s 100 Popular Melodies for the Concertina, 1s, 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


OOSEY AND SONS’ CHEAP SERIES OF OPERAS 
FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO.—Each volume contains the whole of the Opera, 

with an introductory article describing the plot and character of the music. In 
cloth. Luisa Miller, 5s,; Rigoletto, 5s.; Il Trovatore, 5s.; La Traviata, 5s ; 
Les Vepres Siciliennes, 7s. 6d. ; Figlia del Reggimento, 4s. ; Luerezia Borgia, 4s. ; 
Lucia, 5s.; Puritani.6s.; Norma, 4s.;.Sonnambula, 4s.; Fra Diavolo, 5s. 5 
Don Juan, 5s.; LesHuguenots, 7s. 6d. Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 
28, Holles-street. 








IMS REEVES’ FOUR MOST POPULAR SONGS.— 
“‘Phoebe dearest,” by Hatton, 2s. 64.; ‘Good night, beloved,” by Balfe, 
2s. 6d. ; ‘*Who shall be fairest,” by Mori, 23. 6d. ; ‘‘ Come into the garden, Maud, 
by Balfe, 3s, All illustrated with portrait of Mr. Sims Reeves. Boosey and Sons’ 
Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


AURENT’S MAUD VALSE (fourth edition), price 4s. ; 

Laurent’s New Va!ses from Martha and Luisa Miller, price 3s. each; and 

Quadrilles from the same Opera, 3s. each; Band parts, 3s. 6d. ; Septett, 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


NE HUNDRED DANCES FOR THE VIOLIN, 1s. 

100 Ballads for the Violin, 1s.; 100 Operatic Airs for the Flute, by Pratten, 

1s. 6d. ; 100 Melodies for the Concertina, by Case, 1s. ; 100 Sacred Melodies for 

the Concertina, by Case, 1s. 6J.; Il Trovatore for the Violin, 1s.; La Traviata 

ditto, 1s.; Rigolet’o, 1s.; The Bohemian Girl ditto, 1s. ; Maritana ditto, 1s. ; &¢. 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, London. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety, induces the fair and 
youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and, therefore, to 
devote increased attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is on these occasions that 
WLAND’S PERSONAL REQUISITES 
shine pre-eminent in their operations upon the Hair, the Skin, and the Teeth. 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OI 
is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an 
invigorator and beautifier beyond all precedent. 
WLAND’S KALYDOR, 
for the Skin and Complexion, is unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities. 
The radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek; the softness and delicacy which it 
induces of the hands and arms; its capability of soothing irritation, and removing 
cutaneous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it in- 
dispensable to every Toilet. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, imparting to them 
a pearl-like whiteness, strengthening the Gums, and for rendering the Breath 
sweet and pure, 


Sold by A, ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
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REVIEW. 


“GENTLE AND Farr”’—Song. Written by Malcolm Douglas. Composed 
by A. W. Pelzer. Addison and Co., Regent-strect. 


This is a charming ballad. The melody is fresh, very English 
in its character, and irresistibly catching; the accompaniment 
musicianly, having the qualities, most desirable, yet hard to 
attain, of simplicity, facility, and perfect unpretension. The 
words, too, are full of merit, and will help “Gentle and Fair” to 
an extensive circulation. 





THE BRADFORD FESTIVAL CHORAL 
SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—A letter appeared in your paper of July 10th, dated 
“Yorkshire” !! and signed “ Fairplay,” charging the members 
of the Bradford Festival Choral Society with various high 
crimes and misdemeanours. 

First, with having appeared in London with a false character, 
and under false pretences. Second, with having, according to 
the “impression ” of the writer, wilfully and knowingly appro- 
priated the engagements intended for “the singers of Leeds, 
Huddersfield, and Halifax,” at the recent choral demonstration 
at the Crystal Palace. And thirdly, with being totally unfit to 
take part in such an affair, or to represent Yorkshire thereat ; 
in fact, that the “Bradford people,” as the writer pleasantly 
designates us, were utterly unable to sing the music at all. 

I will leave the answer to the last charge to those parties 
in London who honoured our various performances with their 
presence, and who were so liberal in their commendations, 
beginning at Buckingham Palace and ending at St. Martin’s 
Hall, and to the fact that all the music required at the demon- 
stration was fully rehearsed by the Society, in St. George’s 
Hall, on the 22nd June, to the entire satisfaction of Mr. Jackson, 
the conductor, and this was done without any help or support 
from band or organ; therefore I mean to say that we were fully 
entitled to take part in this great demonstration on the 
score of ability at least. As to the other charges, I say in 
answer thereto, that we neither appropriated a reputation nor 
pocketed engagements that did not belong to us. But, Mr. 
Editor, I will tell you what we have done; we have concentrated 
and organised nearly all the available choral strength to be 
found in Bradford and the surrounding villages into our good 
working society, and this has been gradually extended and 
strengthened by the addition of young fresh voices until we now 
number about 225 members on the books, with an average 
attendance of 200 at the ordinary fortnightly meetings for 
practice. This society was established in the latter end of 
1856, and has met with great regularity in the great orchestra 
in St. George’s Hall ever since. Mr. Jackson is conductor, and 
Mr. Smith president. Every candidate for admission must be 
examined and passed by the conductor before he or she can be 
proposed in committee. 

_ The progress made, as might be expected, under the expe- 
rienced guidance of Mr. Jackson, has been considerable, and 
comprises a very fair acquaintance with secular music in the 
shape of madrigals, part songs, &c., and also with the choruses 
of several of the leading sacred oratorios, 

It was to this society that an engagement was offered by the 
management of the Crystal Palace, including attendance at the 
choral demonstration of the 2nd July, and one or two independent 
concerts besides to be given by the Society in the Crystal Palace 
(it so happened that the first having given much satisfaction, a 
second was called for). Well, Mr. Editor, would you believe it, 
we, the “ Bradford People,” had really the audacity to accept this 
engagement without either consulting Mr. Fairplay or any of 
his numerous “ musical friends ;” nay, we went further, we did 
not even ask their aid or assistance, and herein lies our great 
offence. Bradford has stood alone in this matter to the evident 
disgust of Mr. Fairplay; but Bradford has lost none of its 
prestige in the attempt. No, certainly not ; its credit and standing 
in matters musical have been largely increased thereby, or I am 
sadly mistaken, 








Moreover, we never for a single moment gave it out that 
we were anything but simply the “ Bradford Festival Choral 
Society ;” nor, I am proud to say, have we in any of our doings in 
London compromised, in the least degree, the ancient, high, and 
well-merited reputation of Yorkshire for chorus singing. Further, 
I maintain that we are fairly and fully entitled to the position 
we have now the honour to hold, having honestly earned it, and 
though some of the London papers did designate us in their notices 
as a portion of the “Celebrated Yorkshire Chorus,” I hold we have 
as good a right to that title as any other persons can have who 
reside at “ Leeds, Huddersfield, or Halifax,” seeing that Bradford 
and the neighbouring villages are equally component parts of 
the West Riding of York, and at least, if not more so, equally 
able to furnish their full contingent of good, sound chorus singers. 

And now I would advise Mr. “ Fairplay,” and his numerous 
“ musical friends,” instead of carping at our success, and endea- 
vouring to ignore our justly-acquired position, which is simply 
the result of union, combination, and perseverance in downright 
honest practice, to go and do likewise, and, depend upon it, a like 
success will be open to them. Let them all lay aside their dif- 
ferences and dissensions, and form in each centre of population 
a really comprehensive choral society on broad and popular 
bases, embracing a/f that possess the requisite ability within 
their respective localities; and, above all, let progress with im- 
provement be their guiding star. Let these things be carried 
out in a right spirit, and we might then have a chance once in 
a while of hearing a great Yorkshire choral congress in one or 
other of our great halls, of comparing the progress and powers 
of the several choral societies of the great towns of the West 
Riding, and, perhaps, occasionally of hearing the effect of a 
grand combination of the whole. ; 

A Member or THE B, F. C. 8. 

Bradford, July 14th, 1858. 


MOZART JUDGED BY M. LAMARTINE*. 


13 


A REMARKABLE fact connected with this young Wolfgang Mozart 
(the most prodigious musical organisation that ever existed) is 
that the individual and the man constitute, so to speak, in his 
case, only one being ; music lies with him in his cradle ; when 
he is three years old he stammers out, on his father or mother’s 
lap, music instead of words ; music plays with him on every 
sonorous instrument as with the playthings of his infancy ; 
music writes with his hand sonatas for the harpsichord, fugues 
for cathedral organs, or operas for the theatres of Italy, from 
his earliest youth ; she travels with him from Milan to Naples, 
from Naples to Venice, from Venice to Vienna, and from Vienna 
to Paris, culling harmony from all these various languages, 
climates, waves, and winds, as the breeze, sweeping over the 
earth, steals its sweet odour, to perfume itself. Music sobs with 
him at the death-bed of his mother, and takes part in her 
funeral obsequies ; she participates in his love ; she writes with 
his dying hand his angelic Requiem, thus noting down his first 
and last sigh ; and she passes away with his soul, to join the 
celestial concert of which his whole life here below was simply 
the prelude. 

The character of Mozart’s existence is that he was not a 
musician, but music incarnate in a mortal organisation. 


II. 


* * * “ * * * 


Everything in him was serious, because everything was sub- 
lime ; his piety, the inheritance left him by his father and 
mother, caused him incessantly to lift his thoughts to the 
Christian’s heaven, where he still beheld them with the eyes of 
his faith. A few passages from his letters to his sister, who was 
happy at Salzburg, having married for love, reveal the pious 
serenity of his mind, which was translated into sacred music ; 
he thought in sounds which filled vaulted cathedrals with soul. 





* Cours Familier de Littérature, mois de Juin, 
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One of Mozart's musical phrases converted as many hearts as a 
sermon. God is above. and Mozart’s genius was constantly 
ascending. Like the French poet, Gilbert, who, when dying, 
celebrated in peetry his own death, Mozart sung for himself 
eternal peace, on his death bed, with his Requiem. He died, 
aged thirty-five, in 1791. The world had no idea of the extent 
of its loss; it required thirty years for his name to attain that 
ripe glory it possesses at the present day. But Rossini was 
about to be born at the very moment Mozart was dying, as if 
Providence intended that the voice and its echo should be sepa- 
rated only for a moment in the ear of a century. When we say 
“its echo,” we do not pretend to degrade Rossini’s originai 
genius to the level of a mere repercussion of that of Mozart ; 
Rossini is Mozart when happy ; and Mozart, Rossini when grave. 
They are different but equal; Mozart is the pensive melody of 
the Tyrol and Germany ; Rossini is the gaiety and enthusiastic 
joy of Naples ; we carry our country in our own breasts. Rossini 
was more at home in the musical drama, and Mozart in lyrical 
melody, apart from the orchestra and the actor. His music was 
sufficient of itself; he sings simply to sing, while Rossini does so 
to move and please us. 


IIT. 

If we are now asked which of the two kinds of music we 
prefer, that which sings alone without words, or that which is 
accompanied by the words of the decalogue on the stage, we do 
not hesitate in preferring non-dramatic music to theatrical music. 
It is only for the vulgar that any art becomes popular by an 
unequal match. What would you think of a school of 
sculpture which should borrow the colours of painting to 
render the divine forms of Phidias more like the 
coloured wax-figures before which the ignorant multitude 
of our public squares goes into ecstacies ? What would you 
think of a school of painting which should use relief in the draw- 
ings of Rafaelle or Titian, to impart more illusion or depth to 
them ? You would think the two arts were overstepping the 
limits assigned them by nature, to produce more effects, per- 
haps; but what effects? gross, sensual effects, and popular 
enthusiasm, instead of the ecstacy of a chosen and discriminating 
few. In the matter of art, we find sensation in the multitude, 
but judgment in the select few. 

Now this is exactly what that speaker without words of the 
language of the senses, the musician, does, when he enters into 
partnership with the dramatic poet, to make his music speak, 
tremble, ery, ad bellow, in what is called an opera, on a theme 
given by the poet. He increases the material effect of his art, 
but he does so by changing its nature, and abdicating its inde- 
pendence ; Ly mixing "p one art with another, and even several 
others, augmenting its cffect produced on the senses, but 
diminishing its real magic over the heart, 

_ We can very well understand that the musician, the poet, the 
singer, the dancer, the dramatic declaimer, the painter, and the 
statuary, conceived the idea of combining with each other in one 
single group of several arts, mixed together on the stage, in 
order to produce on the multitude, one sovereign charm: by the 
aid of all these charms united. We, ourselves, do not escape the 
all-powerful sensual impression of such a combination ; where 
the poet composes and versifies; where the painter decorates ; 
where the architect builds; where the danseuse intoxicates us 
by beauty, movement, and attitudes; where the declaimer 
writes ; where the tragic or comic personages laughs or cries, 
raves, kills or dies with song ; and where, lastly, the orchestra 
like the chorus of ancient tragedy, accompanies and multiplies a 
hundred fold all the impressions of the drama by those sighs, or 
those thunders of skilful instrumentation which caress or snap 
each fibre of the bundle of nerves within us. But whatever 
may be the irresistible force of this impression produced on our 
nature by such a coalition of arts, while submitting to it we 
judge it, and when judging it from the really intellectual 
point of view, that is to say, from the elevated and true 
artistic one, we cannot help regretting for each of the arts 
separately, the coalition or rather promiscuousness, which 
alters the very essence of them. We cannot help believing that 
painting is more beautiful in an isolated picture by Rafaelle, in 














the solitude of some gallery of the Vatican, than on a scene at 
the Opéra; that poetry is more divine in a page of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, or Petrarch, than in the vocalisation of a male or 
female singer ; that a tragic actor is more mighty when reciting 
simply his part upon his platform, between a couple of lamps, 
without any charm but his feeling, his accents, and his gestures, 
than when singing it in the midst of the phantasmagoria of 
scenery, costume, ballet, and orchestra ; and that, lastly, the 
musician is more eloquent and more pathetic in the sublime 
nudity of his notes, than in the heterogeneous alliance of them 
with poetry, drama, declamation, scenery, dancing, aud tinsel. 
There is such a thing as adultery between one art and another ; 
the true nature of the arts forbids certain unions, without that 
nature lowering itself, while thinking it is heightened. The 
ancients were aware of the fact; the Greeks, who invented 
everything, did not invent these unnatural combinations. With 
them, each art was all the more complete for being more isolated, 
and more itself. 

We do not accuse the later composers, such as Mozart, 
Rossini, and their emulators, of lending themselves to these 
forced alliances ; we pity them: declamation is not made to be 
sung, or music to be declaimed, Each has its — sphere. 

We understand that the crowd can be mistaken, and that 
music does not touch their dull ears, unless an immense orchestra 
makes an immense noise for them, unless words interpret the 
notes, and a tragedy translates both words and notes by its 
gestures, its accent, and its physiognomy. But the case is diffe- 
rent with men endowed with musical feeling, such as these great 
composers, or those who are worthy of understanding them; 
what need have they of this? Is not music a complete lan- 
guage, as expressive, as productive of ideas, of passions and of 
sentiments, of the Finite and the Infinite, as the language of 
words? Is not this language of sounds, by the very vagueness 
and illimitability of its accents, more unlimited in its expres- 
sions than languages in which the sense is circumscribed by the 
positive value of words, or by syntax, which obliges such word 
to assume its fixed place in the phrase? Does not the man 
who best speaks and writes his own language find, 
every instant, that there are nice shades, distinctions not to be 
expressed, sensations, thoughts and sentiments, which die away 
on his lips or under his pen, for the want of words sufficiently 
indefinite to render them? Are we not sometimes smothered 
in love, enthusiasm, and prayer, from the impossibility of pro- 
ducing in words the impression which oppresses us? Is not a 
sigh, a groan, an inarticulate cry, in such a case, the only ejacu- 
lation of our ideas and sentiments? Is music aught else but 
such a sigh, or groan; a melodious cry which commences on our 
lips exactly at the point when the incapability of expression by 
words, also, commences? Is not a symphony by Beethoven a 
thousand times more dramatic, for the dreamy imagination of 
the predestined and impassioned; lover of music, than all the 
dramas ever written by a poet to serve as a text or a frame- 
work for a musical drama on the stage? Has any one ever ex- 
perienced in any theatre a musical impression comparable to a 
religious song, executed by the voice or on the organ, alone, and 
exhaling around altars or tombs, under the arched roof of some 
cathedral, the melodious Hosannah, the sobbing Stubat, or the 
supplicant or resigned Reguiem of Mozart? Has not a popular 
air, suddenly springing up and striking the traveller’s ear from 
a wave in the Bay of Naples, a gorge of the Tyrol, one of the 
Isles of Greece, a Scotch lake, or the flute or voice of a shepherd, 
a fisherman, a young girl before her hut, caused a thousand 
times more sympathetic cords to vibrate within his soul than all 
the operatic orchestras that ever existed? And why is this ? 
Because words, although explaining the music for the vulgar, 
limit it for the imagination and the heart of a man of well- 
organised mind ; words are the Finite, and music is the Infinite. 
This is its domain. Words are a leaden weight, which the 
musician is obliged, on account of the crowd, to attach to his 
notes, to bind them to the earth, and prevent them from soaring 
too high—too far into space. For our own part, we prefer 
detaching the lead from the wings of the musician, and allowing 
ourselves to be carried away with him to the third heaven. 

LAMARTINE, 
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THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL, 
MENDELSSOHN, ETC. 
(Extract from an article in the “ Birmingham Journal.”) 

Tux Festival could not be more nobly inaugurated than by that 
undying inspiration which made its lamented composer a classic while 
still living, and conferred upon Birmingham the rank and position of 
the first musical town in the United Kingdom. It is scarcely necessary 
to remind our readers that the oratorio of Hlijah was written expressly 
for the Birmingham Festival of 1846, and was first performed in our 
splendid Town Hall, on Wednesday morning, August 26th, under the 
direction of Mendelssohn himself, before an immense multitude, and 
with the most brillant success on record, None who were present on 
that memorable occasion can ever forget it. ‘The proudest day in the 
life of one of the most brilliant and original geniuses that ever enriched 
the art of music with imperishable bequests was also the most glorious 
epoch in the musical annals of this great and flourishing emporium of 
commerce and industry, where the production of such a work as 
Elijah, and the enthusiastic appreciation it encountered, showed that 
the heart of the manufacturer and the merchant was not dead to a sense 
of the beautiful, but alive to all those pleasurable and edifying impres- 
sions which the most refined and elevated manifestations of art are 
formed to create. Mendelssohn was indeed the foster-child of Bir- 
mingham ; and if the capital of old Bohemia * may raise its head above 
the other cities of Germany, far and wide, having given light to the 
master-piece of Wolfgang Amadée Mozart, Birmingham is entitled to 
similar precedence in Great Britain, having indirectly originated the 
masterpiece of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. No such high distine- 
tion, be it observed, can be usurped by any other musical town or city 
at home or abroad—unless perhaps, London and its Philharmonic 
Society should have the effrontery to ask for equal honours, on account 
of the £100 allotted to the great Beethoven for his Choral Symphony, 
and the miserably imperfect execution which subsequently led to its 
being abandoned for years, as an incoherent and impracticable rhap- 
sody. (It must be borne in mind that the sublimest compositions of 
Handel, even The Messiah and Israel in Egupt, were brought before 
the public by the gifted composer himself, as speculations of his own, 
on his own undivided risk and responsibility.) 

Wednesday, August 26th, 1846, is a date to be cherished by every 
inhabitant of Birmingham, as that of the first public execution of 
Elijah ; and it is regrettable that a medal commemorative of the 
auspicious event was not struck at the time, and distributed among all 
who had taken any share, cither in the preliminary arrangements or in 
the actual performance. Perhaps even now this may not be too late. 
A design for the medal is readily suggested. It should exhibit a bust 
of Mendelssohn on the obverse, and an effigy of Birmingham Town 
Hall on the reverse. Over the head of the great musician should be 
inscribed the words— “In memoriam ;” and underneath— L/ijah,” 
Jirst performed at Birmingham Town Hall, under the direction of its 
composer— Wednesday, August 26th, 1846.” Such a memento would 
be equal to an artistic Crimean medal. 

In the oratorio of Sé, Paul, which was produced at the Lower Rhine 
Festival held at Dusseldorf, at Whitsuntide in the year 1836, Mendels- 
soln accomplished triumphantly “that most diflicult point in every 
artist’s career—his second step.”+ St. Paul was at once recognised by 
competent judges as the greatest work, of its class, since the oratorios of 
Handel—superior to Zhe Creation in depth and variety of expression, 
and to the oratorios of Spohr in breadth of design, scientific arrange- 
ment, and general elevation of style.t This was the labour of a man 
who had just attained his twenty-seventh ycar; and for that reascn 
alone, the vastness of the work taken into account, it must, independently 
of its transcendent merits, be regarded as one of the most wonderful 
achievements of the human intelligence. ‘Ten years later (marked 
throughout bya productive activity little short of marvellous) Elijah 
was given to the world—a far greater composition in every respect, and 
one in which the matured genius and thoroughly perfected art of the 
gifted musician were exhibited to the highest advantage. This was 
Mendelssohn’s third step, even more triumphantly accomplished than 
his second. But it was also destined to be his last—since, as our 
readers well know, scarcely fifteen months later, (November 4, 1847,) 








* Don Giovanni was composed expressly for Prague. Mozart felt 
so pleased at the reception accorded to his Nozze di Figaro (which had 
comparatively failed in Vienna), by the inhabitants of that city, that 
he promised them an opera for themselves, and gave them his very best. 

ft H. F. Chorley’s “ Modern German Music,” vol. 2, page 221. 

t Mozart’s Davidde Penitente, and Beethoven's Mount of Olives, 
though full of beauties, are not on a sufficiently extended scale to be 
classed with the great oratorios. 





he was cut off in the very zenith of his powers; and thus the art was 
robbed of a work upon which the thought and experience of his ripest 
years had been spent, to which be had intended to devote his whole 
energies, which was to be the last of his triology of sacred lyric dramas, 
and which he fondly anticipated as his chef-d’euvre. Mende'ssohn 
lived to draw up the plan of the oratorio of Christus, but not long 
enough to complete it. The sketch alone exists, with some few pieces 
in a finished state*—the entire sketch without a break. Yet this most 
interesting and valuable document is withheld by the misjudging 
survivors of the great composer, with the same obstinacy, the same 
inconsiderate contempt for the world which acknowledges his genius 
and reverences his memory, the same want of perception, the same 
defiance of logic, and the same unworthy fear of a miserable clique of 
somi-literary semi-musical quacks at Leipsic, Weimar, and Berlin, that 
induced them to withhold the “Reformation Symphony” and so many of 
his early works, What they can possidly apprehend would be the conse- 
quence of publishing thecomplete sketch of Ciristus, it is difficult to guess. 
Are they afraid that Herr Wagner, who calls the oratorio “ that sexless 
counterfeit of opera,” and stigmatises the noble art of counterpoint as 
“the traffic of Jews who put their ideas out to usury,” “music egotis- 
tically trifling with itself,’ &c.—are they afraid that this daring and 
subtle charlatan, this unrelenting enemy of music in the abstract, this 
sham iconoclast, who breaks into pie ‘es images that are but the fancy 
work of his own distempered brain, would undertake the task of filling 
it up ?—or do they live in dread of further attacks from the despicable 
press of “Brendel and Co.,” the apostles of the Zukunft and the 
Schumann-buadler? There is really no plausible excuse for further 
yielding to such imaginary influences. The musical world worships the 
name of Mendelssolin, and both despises and mistrusts his detractors. 
Whatever came from his pen is not only interesting for itself, but 
valuable as a landmark in the progress of one who began his career 
with stch astonishing precocity, and ultimately attained to such con- 
summate, nay, almost unrivalled exce/leace—the immediate successor of 
Beethoven, and the last of the glorious race of giants commencing with 
Handel and Sebastian Bach, In England the deprivation is more 
severely felt than in any part of the Coutivent-—even Germany, where 
at the present time there is a great deal more talk about music than 
musical invention, where theory and criticism of the past supplies the 
place of contemporary production, and the blight of sestheticism withers 
the fairest flowers of art. England has just reason to be proud of 
having been the first to accord to the gentus of Mendelssohn the full 
amount of recognition which was its due. The fact must not be over- 
looked that the Jand of his birth was slow to perceive and slower t» 
acknowledge those powers which, when they attained their full 
maturity, ranked their possessor among the phenomena of the age. 
Continental critics and theory-weavers insist that England is quicker 
to appreciate than to create. The reproach that we are a commercial 
country, and not an art country, is a standing topic with our neigh- 
bours on the other side of the Channel. These English, they say, 
have no time to produce even if they had the faculty of producing: and 
so to make matters easy they purchase. (M. Fiorentino declares 
that we measure the worth of an artist “by the size of the letters 
in which his name is printed.”) It is perhaps a stale retort that 
our poets are the greatest poets, and that our painters are not 
the worst; but it is a clincher for all that. In poetry, the drama, 
philosophy, and romance, at Jeast, we hare no care to purchase— 
even, on the labour exchange system of Robert Owen. True, 
we have our periodical dearths, like the rest of the world; and 
we apprehend that the present moment is one of them, just as it is in 
every other part of the globe. ‘I'wo smal! farmers, perliaps—Alfred 
Tennyson and William Makepeace 'Thackeray—possess the only stock 
of any considerable value, and deal out mor-cls here and there to some 
poor labourers who still continue to dig in the soil of poesy and fiction. 
But except very recently it was not a time of dearth for our painters, 
at least for our landscape painter, and our painters “de genre,” (as the 
French call it,) about whom the Gaul and the Teuton may rail as they 
list, since to rail is one thing and to establish a fact another. In music 
we will give up the question at this epoch. Our time of plenty having 
not yet arrived, we can affurd to wait for the dearth, Meanwhile let 
us go on purchasing, and, above all, as many Oberons “Choral Sym- 
phonies,” “ Italian Symphonies,” and Elijaks, as we can get. It will 
not be denied that we have been in tie habit of purchasing fromthe 
best markets; and out of our bargains—sclected as they are from all 
parts—we may one day be able to manufacture a stuff of our own, 
which, combining their most sterling qualities, may present a whole 
to equal if not surpass the best of them. - 





* A recitative, a trio for male voices, fragments of the scene of 
Christ’s arraignment before Pilate, a chorale, and two choruses. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CALIFORNIA & AUSTRALIA, 
BY A MUSICIAN. 
(Continued from page 438.) 

Tue last five miles of our journey—viz., from Goodyear’s Bar 
to Downieville—led us through scenery of the most majestic de- 
scription. The road was a mere bridle path by the side of the 
foaming Yuba, while from its banks, Alps seemed piled upon 
Alps, crowned with enormous pine trees, for we were now at too 
great an altitude to meet with oaks, At one spot it seemed that 
it was impossible to proceed farther, for directly a-head of us 
the river seemed barred with vast masses of black rocks, from 
whose interstices huge pines hung suspended, their usual 
straight stems twisted and gnarled by the efforts of the swollen 
waters to tear them from their rock grasp. Upon nearing them, 
however, we found that the river had made a sudden turn, and 
a foaming cascade tore madly over the side of the rocks, as if 
enraged at their pertinacity in resisting its way. 

Here we left the river, and again began climbing mountain after 
mountain; and I must say that if the distance is only five miles, 
they must be India-rubber ones, for, tired and exhausted as we 
were, it seemed that we should never reach our destination. I 
have no doubt it has occurred to my readers that we should 
have found some difficulty in finding our way, for there are no 
turnpikes, direction-posts, or even people to enquire of; but the 
plan is very simple; upon a bridle track, each side, the trees are 
blazed, that is, a square piece of bark is chopped out with an 
axe, so, that you have only to look a-head a little, and every 
fifty yards or so you will perceive the marks, And now 
for our triumphant entry into the (then) farthest mining town 
in California. 

As we came toddling down the zigzag path of a precipitous 
mountain which had been denuded of trees for mining purposes, 
we must have looked very much like three flies taking a pasear 
upon the side of a wall. The town lay in a deep valley below 
us, and we could distinctly see that the streets were full of 
people, and that the advent of another of God’s blessings, a 
woman, was creating a considerable excitement. We had been 
so long wandering from any habitation, that we had quite forgot 
that it was Sunday, and as all the miners in the vicinity quit 
work on Saturday night, that and the following Sabbath form 
about as pleasant a saturnalia as can well be conceived. As we 
neared the town, many old friends came up the mountain to 
greet us, and the close of our journey saw me literally deposited 
upon the bar counter of the hotel, sucking away at a sherry 
cobbler, that to my parched throat seemed to be fathomless. 
Shall I ever forget the luxury of that draught, that nectar, that 
hydromel, that honey of Hybla, that—there, it won’t bear 
thinking of. I sat on the counter like an Indian Pagod, while 
my friends around kept plying me like a lot of jolly Ganymedes 
as they were, till at length I was forced to succumb, and like 
the little boy who cried bitterly because he could not eat any 
more plum-pudding, I had to stop from positive want of capacity 
to swallow. 

_ The town had been totally destroyed by fire about a year pre- 
vious to our arrival, but it was already well built up, and the 
principal banking house and express office, Sam Langton’s, was 
of stone, and erected at a great expense. The theatre was 
rapidly going up, and we waited four days for its completion, 
and then had the honour of opening it, giving a splendid 
concert in a fine large theatre; the materials which com- 
posed it having been, but fourteen days before, lofty pines 
growing on the side of the mountains; its walls and ceil- 
ing were covered with white unbleached calico; and the scene- 
painter was in despair at our arrival, as there was no glue in 
the place to make size of, till I informed him that beer answered 
as well; and it 18 a positive fact, that the proscenium and box 
decorations, with a plain set (as it is technically termed), were 
painted with bottled beer ata dollar a bottle, rather a novel 
kind of fresco I flatter myself. 
aural a of time to spare, the next job was to bring 
ae le pianoforte, which had safely arrived at the top of a 

ain three miles off; and having pressed into my service a 
gang of gentlemen, who in all such places live upon their wits, 








or some such available capital (for they toil not, neither do they 
spin), we, being well provided with ropes and blocks, lowered 
the precious article from tree to tree, and with immense toil 
and good luck brought it safe and sound into the town—which 
achievement seemed to be regarded much in the same light as 
the discovery of squaring the circle or finding the elixir vite 
would have been. I unpacked it with fear and trembling, not 
knowing what the state of the interior might be, but found it 
all right; and then I favoured the admiring multitude with 
“Hail, Columbia,” and “Yankee Doodle,” topping off with 
“(od save the Queen,” for my own especial delectation. My 
band of hardy mountaineers refused any payment (in coin) for 
their services, but they did put away an awful quantity of 
Dr. John Otard, as they playfully term brandy in this paradise. 

Our concerts here were quite successful ; and it was a pleasant 
thing to meet with so many gentlemen of education, who had 
left the gay saloons of Paris, and the hum-drum parties of Lon- 
don, to dig and delve like very labourers ; for these gentlemen 
gave a tone to the general roughness of the place, and softened the 
asperities even of the denizens of Pike-country (a generic term 
for rough western frontiersmen), I was marvellously struck 
with the immense mining works carried on here without any 
capital save that of labour ; the whole town was undermined, 
the river was turned out of its bed (a piece of impertinence that 
it often resented by roughly turning in again), tunnels thousands 
of yards in length were cut into the solid rock, and shafts sunk 
deep in the bosom of our mother earth, from the sides of which 
the fearless miner burrowed like a mole (this pleasing amuse- 
ment is termed Cayoteing, from a blackguard kind of half-fox 
half-dog that inhabits the country); and all this work was done 
by men who had never been brought up to labour, and who 
knew as much about engineering as I do of the moon; and yet 
the American native energy of character has overcome every 
difficulty, and they have turned the courses of rivers, bringing 
the precious fluid into the dry claims, through wooded acque- 
ducts, and rocky ditches for hundreds of miles, and their mode 
of operation is primitive enough. For example: say five hundred 
men have claims upon what is termed dry diggings, where the soil 
is richly auriferous, but where they can only wash gold during 
the short rainy season: these men consult together, and form 
a joint stock company, with the labour of willing hearts, 
heads, and hands for a capital, a far-off mountain river 
is selected, and all turn to, to build an acqueduct. So 
many days labour constitute a share; there is abundance 
of excellent timber to be had for the cutting of it, and 
when the work is finished, the water is paid for at so much 
per diem, and the amount goes into the treasury of the company, 
and always pays a handsome dividend, as well as giving an op- 
portunity of separating the precious metal from the baser earths, 
The shares soon get into the stock market, capitalists buy them, 
and a nice little property is acquired when the miner has “made 
his pile,” as the saying is, and goes home to his little farm in the 
Eastern States, where the “girl he left behind him,” who has 
most likely been adding her share of the world’s goods, by her 
labour in a cotton factory, has been “saving up for him” as 
Dick Swiveller says. Many miners now bring out their families, 
and the whole country is being quickly studded with neat cot- 
tages, and the trailing rose bush, wild honeysuckle, and the curly- 
headed little olive branches, give pleasant evidences of the 
blessed presence of woman. My readers must excuse me if I go 
off now and then at a tangent when I mention the charming sex : 
I can’t help it, “it runs in the blood of the Absolutes,” and I 
would’nt help it if I could. While here, I witnessed a curious 
scene that is worth recording, as it gives a good idea of the sense 
of justice that these wild men of the woods entertain, inde- 
pendent of legal control. A miner’s court was to be held, 
to try the right to a portion or share of a rich claim, held 
by an old Frenchman, who having (from physical inability) 
been unable to do his share of the work, had, according to 
custom, placed a substitute in his place; this substitute not 
proving acceptable to the rest of the party, was, by them 
ousted, and the Frenchman’s share declared forfeit. The 
old man appealed to the general mining community, and they 
decided to try the question in an impromptu court. 
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“The cause is decreed, the lawyers are met, 
The judges arranged, a terrible show.” 


That is, the court room was the largest bar in town; the 
judge elected one of the oldest miners in the district ; lawyers 
on both sides appointed, a jury of six empanelled, and although 
the forms of respect to a court were obeyed by the spectators 
uncovering, the judge kept his beaver on, put his legs comfort- 
ably upon the table, and called for a brandy cocktail, and 
declared the court open ; and I must say that never was cause 
argued with more propriety of demeanour, or decided with 
more strict adherence to common sense and justice, than this 
Vehme Gerichte. All concerned were Americans, and many 
thought that the feelings of nationality might have acted un- 
favourably towards the son of Gallia; but no, the jury decided 
in his favour, awarded him six thousand dollars as the value of 
his claim, and six dollars a day for the time he had been ousted. 

The money was paid without a murmur, everybody shook 
hands with everybody, and everybody drank with everybody, 
and the trial terminated by the elevation of a jolly young gamin 
de Paris upon the table, who roared the “ Marseillaise” until 
every hair in his black beard seemed to emit an electric spark, 
and I thought he would have burst a blood-vessel. 


(To be continued.) 








TWO GREAT ARTISTS—GROS AND WEBER. 
(From Le Guide Musical.) 
(Continued from page 445.) 

“Poverty and hunger now arrived, and he was compelled to 
write for the theatre of some little town or other, the opera of 
Das Waldmédchen (the Maid of the Woods). This enabled him 
to avoid dying of hunger, and to obtain the patronage of his old 
master, Michael Haydn. Thanks to the latter, who recommended, 
by a notice inserted in the papers, the author of the new score 
of Peter Schmoll, Weber was no longer altogether unknown, 
but became chapel-master of the Duke of Wurtemburg. For- 
tune now seemed disarmed, and smiled on him for some years; 
not only did Der Freischiitz and Preciosa bring him fame, but 
obtained for him the appointment of Musical Director at the 
Prague Theatre. 

“Being no more so poor, Weber was enabled to marry a 
young girl whom he had long loved, and, in the midst of his 
happiness with her, thought he could defy fortune and the 
future. Alas! all this happiness lasted but a short time, and 
only served to render more bitter the adversity which again fell 
heavily on him. Far from enriching himself at the head of the 
Opera at Dresden, to which situation he was summoned, at the 
termination of his engagement at Prague, he lost the small sum 
he had saved! In his despair, he turned his eyes towards France, 
where Der Freischiitz was obtaining an unexpected success, and 
making the fortune of the Odéon. 

“London, too, asked him for an opera, and offered alluring 
terms. Ill, without resources, but thinking he should meet 
with that hospitality to which he had a just right, Weber 
arrived in Paris. Alas! he found everywhere only indifference. 
Those who stretched out their hands could not assist him, 
while those who could have done so, and ought to have exerted 
themselves to serve him, turned their backs on him. And 
Giacomo Meyerbeer, who would have welcomed Carl Maria like 
a brother ; Giacomo, who would have rescued his friend from a 
state of despondency which may, perhaps, prove fatal, was not 
in Paris! The author of Der Freischiitz will, therefore, leave 
for London to-night, indignant with France—poor, ill, and 
almost without the hopes of ever returning to his wife and 
children, who, at the further end of Germany, offer up their 
prayers every day to God for the poor deserted traveller! Oh! 
if Giacomo Meyerbeer had only been in Paris !” 

After the stranger had pronounced these words, he was seized 
with a fit of coughing more violent than the first, and his lips 
were again moistened with blood. 

_ Meanwhile, Gros had taken up his brushes, and begun work- 
ing, while the stranger, without speaking, followed with his 
eyes the artist’s efforts, They remained with each other until 





evening compelled the painter to stop. Rising, and holding out 
his hand, the stranger then said: 

“ Adieu, Baron Gros.” 

“ Adieu, Carl Maria Weber,” replied the painter. 

They parted never to meet again, nevertheless they wrote to 
each other twice. The first letter was from Weber, thankin 
the painter for the sum of three thousand franes the latter ha 
forwarded through the French embassy in London to the German 
composer. The second letter bore the signature of Baron Gros, 
and accompanied a portrait of Giacomo Meyerhbeer, drawn from 
memory. ; 

Four months afterwards (the 5th June, 1826), Carl Maria 
Weber died at London, alone, in a state bordering on destitu- 
tion, and leaving his score of Oberon unfinished. Foreigners 
received his last words—a farewell to his wife and children, 
whom he recommended to the care of his country. 

The following is the manner in which his country proved itself 
worthy of this legacy :— 

The privileged manager of the Berlin theatre haggled, in a 
wretched and miserable manner, with the composer’s widow for 
the score of Oberon ; tired out, and pressed by want, she was 
about to give way, when the manager of the Kénigstiddter 
theatre offered her a considerable sum. Mad. Weber imme- 
diately accepted his offer, but the superior authorities disputed 
the validity of the transaction, ‘under the pretext that Oberon 
did not belong to the class of works which ought to be repre- 
sented at the Kinigstiidter theatre, and the widow was obliged 
to accept the mean terms offered by the privileged manager of 
Berlin. 

Lastly, as the culminating point of shame, a chapel-master, 
ignorant and unknown, did not hesitate scoring the opera of 
Oberon, from a pianoforte edition. This score was adapted to a 
wretched parody represented at the Josephstiidter theatre, and 
gave the finishing stroke to the pecuniary depreciation of the 
opera. No one in Germany raised his voice against this act of 
profane robbery, which dishonoured Weber’s last work, and 
deprived his widow and children of their inheritance. 

Such was the destiny of Carl Maria Weber. We know the 
end of Gros. The painter of the most admirable pictures be- 
queathed us by a period when David and Guéricault reigned, 
was basely insulted ; no pity was shown for the old man, whose 
hand, once so vigorous, was beginning to grow weak. One day 
(20th June, 1835) the great artist’s inanimate corpse was found 
on the banks of the Seine. 

Such was the manner in which Germany and France exhibited 
their gratitude towards two of their most illustrious children ! 

S. Henry Berruoup. 

A Mass or Amateur Fotiy.—If a foreigner judged of the 
state of music in England by the concert that was given recently 
in St. James’s Hall by the Royal Academy of Music, he would 
carry away with him, we are afraid, a very poor notion of our 
musical resources. The impression on his mind would probably 
be as follows:—“I go to a concert that is given by an Academy 
of Music. I hear a long dreary mass, composed by a nobleman who 
has nothing to do with the Academy. I hear a concert, in which 
not a pupil of the Academy either plays or sings; and the concert 
is given in a Music Hall in which neither the music nor the singers 
cun be heard to anything like advantage. What am I to think? 
Must I conclude that your Academy of Music has no pupils—or, 
if it has pupils, that they cannot sing—and if they could cing, 
that you have no proper Music Hall in your great city in whic 
they could be heard? And what am I to think of your love and 
knowledge of music, also, when the principal specimen of it is 
a long-winded mass, without colour, expression, or tangible 
meaning, that is yawningly listened to, because it is written by 
a lord? No; I am reluctantly driven to the conclusion that you 
English have no soul for music beyond the gold and silver you 
jingle in your pockets, Your music has but three notes— 
L. 8. D.—and they are only engaged in counterpointing.” If 


our foreigner carried these crotchets abroad, we are indebted 


to Lord Westmorland for having been instrumental in filling his 
head with them. A little amateur knowledge is a dangerous 
thing. —Lloyd’s Weekly News, 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— REDUCED 

PRICES.—The following Performances will be given, comprising the 
talents of Yitiens, Alboni, and Piccolomini; Belletti, Beueventano, Belart, 
Vialotti, Rossi, Aldighicri, and Giuglini. Ballet :—Madlle. Boschetti. 

Tuesday, July 20.—LES HUGUENOTS. 

Thursday, July 22—DON GIOVANNI and Ballet. 

Friday, July 23.—LA TRAVIATA and Ballet. 

Saturday, July 24.—LUCREZIA BORGIA and Ballet. 

The Opera commences at Eight o'clock. 

Prices :—Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d. Boxes (to hold four persons): Grand Tier, £3 3s. ; 
One Pair, £2 12s. 6d.; Pit Tier, £2 2s.; Two Pair, £1 5s.; Three Pair, lds. 
Gallery Boxes, 10s. Pit, 3s. Gd. Gallery Stalls, 2s. 6d. Gallery, 2s. May be had 
at the Box-office. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 
O* Monday, and during the week, will be presented 


Shakspere’s play of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Shylock, Mr. C. Kean ; 
Portia, Mrs. C. Kean, Preceded by the new Farce, entitled DYING FOR LOVE. 





i OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—On Saturday evening 
AY next, July 17, the performance will commence with A HANDSOME 
HUSBAND. After which GOLNG TO THE BAD. To conclude with THE 
WANDERING MINSTREL. Commence at half-past 7. 


( VREAT 
SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Jonn Dovctass. 
First night of the engagement of Madame Celeste, Mr. Benjamin Webster, 
Mr. Paul Bedford, Miss Mary Keeley, the great artistes of the ADELPHI COM- 
PANY. On Monday, and during the week, the performances will commence with 








Adelphi favourites will appear. To conclude with the last new drama of OUR 
FRENCH LADY'S MAID, in which Mr. Benjamin Webster and Madame Celeste 
will perform. Notwithstanding the great outlay attending the engagement of 
the above popular artistes, there will be no advance in the prices. 
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Tue approaching revival of Don Giovanni at the Royal 
Italian Opera is a topic of universal—we had almost said of 
painful—interest in the musical world. Sig. Mario, as every 
one knows, is to play Don Giovanni, and Sig. Ronconi 
Leporello. 

It was hoped that the time when masterpieces could be 
tampered with, and no objection risked, had passed away. 
To go from the Opera to the Concert Room—Handel’s 
Israel, or Handel’s Samson, with Professor Taylor’s interpola- 
tions, would no longer be tolerated, either in London or the 
provinces; and to return from the Concert Room to 
the Opera, who would think at the present epoch of 
reviving Figaro and the Barber of Seville after the manner 
of the late Sir Henry Bishop, Afasaniello as doctored by 
Braham Livius and Tom Cooke, or Cinderella, according 
to the recipe of Mr. Rophino Lacy? These are the days for 
restoring Shakspere to his primitive form; and the same 
spirit that inspired Mr. Macready and his successors * has 
happily exercised a beneficial influence upon music. The 
late Mr. Ayrton (Editor of Zhe Harmonicon), used to recom- 
mend “cuts” in the symphonies of Beethoven; but the critic 
who did so now would be pitied for his ignorance or 
scouted for his audacity. Everything, indecd, relating to 
the art of music has, for years, been gradually assuming 
a healthier tone; and the “nation of shopkeepers” can even 
afford to laugh at the “metropolis of civilisation ”+ for 
performing the first half of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and making 
up the rest of the concert with odds and ends, including a 
solo on the “orgue Alexandre.” ° 

Under these circumstances the announcement of Don 
Giovanni in the new theatre, with the exceptional cast 
<a poe ge — —_ set a good example by dispensing 

mus q ie doggrel to which it is wedded. 

t Paris—of course, - 











alluded to above, has naturally led to the gravest apprehen- 
sions. The Royal Italian Opera has a high musical reputation 
to lose. So in fact has Sig. Mario. Is it wise to peril 
both for the sake of one or two crowded houses, which mere 
curiosity is sure to bring ? 

It has been argued that Mr. Costa is too conscientious a 
musician to sanction any serious alterations in the score of 
Mozart’s great work ; and that at most, he will allow of the 
transposition of certain airs—which, as Madame Grisi always 
sings “Or sai chi l’ onore” a tone lower than the original key, 
will only be enlarging upona precedent. But, unfortunately, 
Mr. Costa, if we are rightly instructed, has refused to have 
any hand whatever in the affair. He will retain his place in 
the orchestra, as in duty bound, but he will not meddle with 
Mozart’s work. We can readily believe this of Mr. Costa, whose 
long connection with the classical institutions of this country 
—as ex-conductor of the Philharmonic concerts, and actual 
director of the Birmingham Festival, and the concerts of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society—precludes the chance of his con- 
ceding the authority of his name to any project in which 
the genuine interests of art are likely to be sacrificed. It 


| might have been safely concluded from the first that Mr. 
the popular drama of THE GREEN BUSHES, in which Madame Celeste and the | 


Costa would decline the responsibility attached to such a 
task as that of remodelling the finest composition of Mozart. | 
Even the transposition of songs will therefore be effected 
without his co-operation; and since the chief in authority 
objects to interfere, it is much to be feared that changes of 
keys will not be the only innovations, but that passages will 
be rearranged, both in the solos and concerted pieces. 
To whom, then, it will be asked, is confided the ungrateful 
labour } 

The affair having been discussed in every circle, we are 
betraying no confidence when we state that Signor Alary— 
an Italian gentleman, well-known in London as a professor 
of singing, and as the composer of an opera entitled Le Tre 
Nozze*—has for some time been engaged in adjusting the 
parts of Don Giovanni and Leporello, so as to fit the means 
of Signors Mario and Ronconi. Besides, were it ever so 
desirable in certain quarters to keep this matter a secret, the 
public has a right to know the truth; and should the modi- 
fications found requisite be many and important, the name 
of Signor Alary will, no doubt, be published in the adver- 
tisements and bills of the performance, as follows :— 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


This evening, 
“DON GIOVANNI.” 
*,* The music originally composed by Mozart, altered for 
the occasion by Signor Guiseppe Alary (author of “Le Tre 


Nozze” 











Thus the public will know what to expect, and if they 
choose to put up with Signor Alary’s “adjusting,” for the 
sake of seeing a more than usually handsome libertine, and 
a more than usually comic factotum, they can have no right to 
complain. It will be the duty of the critics to call Sig. Alary 
to account, and to deal a fair measure of justice to Signors 
Mario and Ronconi. We earnestly hope our task, and that 
of our contemporaries, may not be more than ordinarily 
ungrateful ; that Sig. Alary will have been sufficiently scru- 
pulous not to expose such eminent artists, such long-tried 





* Produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1851, with Mad, Sontag, 





Sig. Lablache, and Sig, Calzolari in the principal characters. 
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and well-deserving favourites, as the two gentlemenin question 
to severe admonition; and that the proceeding may pass 
for no worse than a caprice of management. But we candidly 
acknowledge that we have our fears of the contrary. 

When Rossini was asked to reset Don Giovanni he shrank 
from the proposal in dismay ; when Mr. Costa was solicited 
to give the aid of his experience in “arranging” it (the word 
is a convenient one) for a special purpose, he emphatically 
said “No!” Sig. Alary, however, is less particular, and 
if he had not composed Le I're Nozze we should be inclined 
to cite a favourite line to his prejudice :— 

“And —— rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


But Sig. Alary composed Le Zire Nozze, in which Lablache 
danced, while Sontag (peace to their manes!) sang-——a 
polka. Let him, however, beware of inviting the statue to 
supper. 








For a long time we have observed with regret the tone 
assumed by the writer of the theatrical critiques, in Lloyd's 
Weekly Newspaper, a journal raised into celebrity by the late 
lamented Douglas Jerrold, and now under the editorship of 
his son. We do not refer to the critiques properly so called, 
which, though somewhat sarcastic, are generally fair, and 
even good-natured; but to the essays on the state of the 
drama, which the critic puts forward from time to time, and 
which seem written for no other purpose than the absolute 
destruction of everyone connected, directly or indirectly, 
with the London stage. 

The doctrine which, apparently, the writer would inculcate 
above all others, is to the effect that the drama is in a state 
so utterly degraded that itis not worthy of any notice what- 
ever in the daily papers. The plays produced are mere 
translations from the French, and the actors who perform 
them are, one and all, ignorant of their business, 
Thus, the work executed and the parties concerned 
in its. execution are equally insignificant, and the 
critics who raise them into transient importance are mainly 
actuated by personal motives. In short, the cry sometimes 
raised by the magazine writers who have in view a blasé 
party of pedants and exquisites, is continually kept up in 
Liloyd’s paper, which is especially addressed to the masses. 

The journal in question is edited with too much talent, and 
is associated with a name too much endeared to our memories, 
to be passed over in silence. We do not believe that the writer 
of the articles to which we refer is actuated by any feeling 
of personal malice, for wherever a person is named, it is gene- 
rally in a tone rather friendly than otherwise. Neither do we 
believe that he is actuated by a spirit of faction, for his cen- 
sure is broad and unreserved. But we think that he has 
committed the mistake natural to a literary man, of con- 
founding the worth of the drama as a branch of literature 
with its importance as a fact in popular life. 

The circumstance that our modern theatrical repertory is 
almost entirely borrowed from the stage of France is, of 
course, just sufficient to prove its literary insignificance. It 
has ceased to express, or even to feign an expression, of the 
national mind ; and the future antiquary, who wants to know 
what the subjects of Queen Victoria were like, will find no 
volume answer his purpose better than one containing the 
acted dramas of the period. 

With the remembrances that in years gone by, the best 
wits found in the stage a constant rostrum whence they 
might address the general public, to their own great profit, 
such a condition of the drama naturally irritates the man of 








letters, who feels that if theatres were in a proper state, a 
most valuable channel would be open for the employment of 
his intellect. At present the theatrical market is virtually 
closed against him. He knows that an original creation 
will have to compete with countless “adaptations” 
from the French, and that in this competition he 
is almost certain to be the loser. The translator from 
the French can afford to work for a lower scale of re- 
muneration than the poet or wit, who spins from his own 
brain for several months, and if the public relishes trans- 
lations as much as original works, there is really no help for 
the native dramatist. 

But while the drama has thus become unimportant as a 
branch of literature, it has by no means lost its value as a 
source of popularamusement. The audiences of the present 
day may be less aristocratic and less intellectual than those 
of the last century, but the masses never took so much 
interest in the stage as they do now. Now it is for the 
multitude, not for a clique of scholars, that the ordinary 
journalist has to write, and one of his duties is to tell the 
multitude where it will be amused. The very question of 
originality, which seems of such vital import in literary circles, 
is wholly without interest to the many who wish to be diverted 
for anevening, in consideration of a certain pecuniary payment. 
Victorine was not the less valuable to an Adelphi audience 
because it was an adaptation from the French, and the 
journalist who neglected to notice this favourite drama on 
account of its Gallic origin, would simply have suppressed a 
fact of public interest to gratify a knot of literary friends, 
who formed an infinitesimal portion of the population. 

Last week the writer’s zeal for his favourite doctrine 
betrayed him into a singular fallacy. After paying a well- 
deserved compliment to the “entertainers” of the present 
day—to Albert Smith and Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Reed—he 
allowed himself to imagine that these monologues and 
duologues are gradually supplanting the drama in public 
fame. Never was a more remarkable instance of mistaking 
a part for a whole. There is no doubt that, to certain 
exclusive and semi-puritanical classes, the “entertainment” 
with its drawing-room appurtenances, is far more at- 
tractive than the theatre, which is in opposition to 
the religious feelings of some, and offends others because it 
brings them into contact with the vulgar. Neither is there 
any doubt that, to a highly intellectual assemblage, one of 
Mr. Thackeray’s lectures on the “Georges,” is worth play 
and “entertainment” both put together. But, on the other 
hand, it is certain that there is a multitude, numerically far 
exceeding the constituents of these classes, to whom any 
lecture, however instructive, any “ entertainment,” however 
elegant or well-executed, would be but a weak substitute for 
the excitement produced by the theatre, even in a low con- 
dition of the stage. Hence the drama of the day is always 
important to the journalist, if only as an article of news. 

The confusion between literary importance and importance 
to the multitude is, as we have said, natural enough in a 
literary man. But we must confess that Lloyd's Newspaper 
—the paper associated with Douglas Jerrold—is the last 
journal that could be expected to overlook—the people. 





Courteous ConstperaTion.—The Committee of the Royal 
Academy of Music, prompted by the kindest feelings of loyalty, 
took the most effectual precautions in order that the Mass of 
Lord Westmorland should be delivered in a locality where it 
could not possibly be heard. With this generous view, they 
selected St. James’s Hall. Thus ingeniously, Her Majesty was 
spared the infliction of listening to it—Punch, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Tue first performance this season of Mr. Balfe’s Zingara 
(The Bohemian Girl), on Saturday, was rendered doubly attrac- 
tive by the part of the Gipsy Queen having been assigned to the 
care of Mad. Alboni. The cast, in other respects, was the same 
as last year. Mr. Balfe has not been so highly complimented 
since 1848, when the great “ four”—Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, 
and Lablache—with Mad. Persiani, appeared in his opera of 
Falstaf. The Gipsy Queen demands much energy and spirit in 
the acting, and Alboni not only gave the music deliciously, as 
will readily be believed, but portrayed the character with great 
force and truthfulness, It was anticipated that Mr. Balfe would 
have written a new cavatina for her; but expectation was 
only half satisfied, the last and most brilliant movement in the 
air so magnificently executed by the accomplished songstress 
being a cabaletta from The Maid of Artois. Of Madlle. Picco- 
lomini’s Arline, and Sig. Giuglini’s Thaddeus, we need say very 
little. The one was «as vivacious as ever; the other as 
indifferently acted and as well sung. The ballad, “ When other 
lips,” was twice repeated. Sig. Belletti was admirable in the 
music of the Count, and sang “The heart bow’d down” to 
perfection. 

On Tuesday, Lucrezia Borgia with the new divertissement. It 
had been announced that Madlle. Pocchini would make her last 
appearance that evening. The fair artist, however, consented 
to perform one night more, and take her farewell at the same 
time as Mad. Rosati, on the occasion of Sig. Giuglini’s benefit on 
Thursday. The performances consisted of Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, La Serva Padrona, and a scene from the Italiana 
in Algeri, for Signors Belart, Belletti, and Vialetti; with the 
divertissement from La Sonnambula, in which Madlle. Pocchini 
and Madame Rosati danced their last pas this season, and excited 
the never-failing enthusiasm in the scene of the dispute and 
reconciliation. 

The subscription season will be brought to a termination this 
evening with // 7rovatore and a divertissement, in which Madlle. 
Boschetti makes her first appearance. 

The performances at reduced prices commence next week. 
The announcements are already made. 

On Tuesday, the Huguenots; on Thursday, Don Giovanni ; 
on Friday, Za Traviata; and on Saturday, Lucrezia Borgia. 
Signor Giuglini, after being worked like a dray-horse all the 
season, at the rate of three peformances a week, is expected to 
be able to sing four times a week when the season is over— 
that is, when the gallant racer has run his four-mile heat, going 
at the top of his speed the whole time, he is called upon to keep 
his harness on and try his mettle over the seven-mile course. 
Signor Giuglini must be four Brahams and _half-a-dozen 
Donzellis rolled into one to accomplish such a feat. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Otello was presented for the third time on Saturday. From 
its undoubted success we*may anticipate a revival of some of 
Rossini’s too long neglected operas. We should fear to hint at 
the Gazza Ladra—although presenting such great attractions in 
the parts of Ninetta, Gianetto, and the Podesta, by Grisi, Mario, 
and Ronconi—since we have in reality no representative on the 
stage of Fernando Vilabella. Semiramide is equally impracti- 
cable for want of a good florid barytone. This is to be lamented, 
since the admirers of Grisi for years have been desirous of seeing 
her in one of her grandest characters, and the performance of 
Rossini’s opera was formerly one of the most complete and 
splendid achievements of the Royal Italian Opera Company. 

Fra Diavolo was given on Monday as an extra night. Auber, 
strange to say, shines with greater lustre in the new theatre 
than at the Lyceum—a fact contrary to the most experienced 
opinions, which argued, that works written for the Opéra- 
Comique must inevitably suffer in a large theatre. The manifest 
importance of the music of Fra Diavolo was overlooked, nor 
was it remembered that the choruses, concerted pieces, and 
finales, contained all the elements of “grand opera.” As far as 





mere quantity is concerned, there is more music in Mra Diavolo 
than in the Domino Noir and Crown Diamonds put together. In 
short, the success of Otello and Fra Diavolo must be recognised 
as a return to a healthier musical taste. 

Marta was performed for the fourth time on Tuesday, and 
Jl Trovatore for the second time on Thursday. 

Don Giovanni and Zampa are both announced. The absence 
of Herr Formes necessitates a change in the cast of Mozart’s 
opera. Ronconi will perform Leporello for the first time, and 
Sig. Polonini retain his old part, Masetto. Mario will make 
his first appearance as Don Giovanni, and Grisi, Mad. Bosio, 
and Madlle. Marai, sustain the characters of Donna Anna, 
Zerlina, and Donna Elvira respectively. We have every reason 
to suppose that the opera will be got up with great splendour. 
Zampa is to be produced expressly for Sig. Tamberlik. 








ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


Tue series of Italian performances will be brought to a con- 
clusion this evening with Don Giovanni, in which Mesdames 
Persiani, Rudersdorff, and Donatelli, Signors Naudin, Badiali, 
Rovere, &c., will appear. 

The novelties of the past week have been Linda di Chamouni, 
for Mad. Persiani, and the first appearance of a new prima 
donna—Madlle. Vaneri—in Lucrezia Borgia. We have hinted 
before, that Mr. E. T. Smith would seem to be in secret com- 
munication with the theatres in all the Italian States, since 
tenors, sopranos, barytones, basses, buffos—all except contraltos 
—are ready to obey his summons at a moment’s notice. A few 
of the artists would certainly have done no discredit to either of 
the two grand operas. Madlle. Vaneri must not be accepted as 
a candidate for such parts as Lucrezia Borgia, for which she 
has yet not the requisite experience vocal or histrionic ; but her 
voice is fresh, strong, and of fine quality, and she appears to have 
studied the best Italian method. In a lighter and less exacting 
part, she would be heard at present to greater advantage. 
At the same time, the talent of the fair artist, however mis- 
placed, could not be concealed. The aria d’intrata, as it is 
called, “ Com’ ¢ bello,” was brilliantly given, and exhibited much 
fluency and facility. The quality of the voice told well in the 
slow movement, and the cabaletta was sung with all the decision 
and point of an accomplished vocalist. Many parts, too, in the 
duet with Gennaro were entitled to praise, while the execution 
of the final air was admirable. The audience was delighted with 
the new singer, and applauded and recalled her with far greater 
enthusiasm than is customary in higher places on the most 
unusual occasions. 

Mr. Charles Braham sings the music of Gennaro with much 
care and discretion, is always anxious, and never exaggerating. 
Signor Badiali was missed in the part of Duke Alfonso, whic 
would have suited him well. Why the character was entrusted 
to Signor Manfredi is more than we can say. 

Linda di Chamouni was repeated on Wednesday for the 
benefit of Mad. Persiani, whose Linda, both in the singing and 
acting, is in the highest degree artistic and telling. Miss Laura 
Baxter, a young native contralto not unknown to fame, made 
her first appearance on the stage in Pierotto. In spite of over- 
whelming timidity, and the indications of certain crudities of 
style and manner, the débutante was successful, and repeated 
the part on Wednesday. 

On Monday, Mad. Rudersdorff—although not one of the 
Drury Lane Company—took a benefit, and selected the Trova- 
tore, she herself sustaining the part of Leonora, Mad. Viardot 
that of Azucena, and Mr. Charles Braham Manrico. Last 
evening, Mad. Viardot made her final appearance in the Barbiere. 

The success of the cheap Italian Operas will no doubt urge 
Mr. E, T. Smith to give a series every year. As the Drury 
Lane performances cannot in any way interfere with the “ upper 
ten” houses, and may afford delectation to thousands whose 
means debar them from penetrating the innermost shrines of 
Her Majesty’s and the Royal Italian Opera, they have a special 
claim, and are worthy of commendation, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Aurnovaen, so to speak, a “hole and corner” demonstration, 
the performance which took place in the music-room of the 
institution on Tuesday afternoon was in some measure gratify- 
ing. Jt was for the “exhibition of the students;” but the 
“exhibition ” was for the exclusive benefit of Lord Westmor- 
land, his own private friends, and some of the friends of the 
Royal Academy of Music. The press was invited, it is true, 
but as the public was not invited, the press, which is nothing 
more than the public advocate, had no business there. To leave 
speculation, however, here is the programme in full:— 
Part I. 
Andante and Finale of Sinfonia (MS.)__... .. Turner. 
(Student—Pupil of Mr. G. A. Macfarren.) 
Chorus, “ For thine is the kingdom” (MS.) ... G, H. Thomas. 
(Student—Pupil of Mr. C. Lucas.) 


Aria con Coro, “ Bel raggio” (Semiramide) . Rossini. 
Miss Louisa van Noorden (Pupil of Signor Schira). 
Chorus, * So we’li go no more a roving” (MS.) .. Westlake. 


(Student—Pupil of Mr. G. A. Macfarren.) 
Concerto in E major (first movement), pianoforte... Moscheles. 
Miss M. A, Walsh (Pupil of Mr. W. Dorrell). 
Aria, “ Parto ” (La Clemenza di Tito) Mozart. 
Miss Whyte (Pupil of Signor Garcia) ; clarinet obligato, 
Mr. Lazarus. 

Song, “I saw thee weep ” (MS.) aa ... Sarah L. Kilpack. 
(Student—Pupil of Mr. C. Lucas.) 
Miss Lucia Fosbroke (Pupil of Signor Schira). 

Nocturne, harmonium, “The hunter’s prayer ” Engel. 
Mr. F. S. Clark (Harmonium Pupil of Herr Engel, Pianoforte 
Pupil of Professor Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc.) 
Chorus, “ Heaven and earth display” (Athalie) ... Mendelssohn. 
Principal parts by Miss Lucia Fosbroke, Miss Whyte, 
and Miss Glover. 
Part II. 
. tee ses eee ... Sullivan. 
(Mendelssohn Scholar—Pupil of Mr. Goss.) 
Part-song, “As Cupid one day was with Folly at 
play” (MS.) ... F 


Overture (MS.) v 


So tee ... Clark. 
(Student—Pupil of Mr. Goss.) 
Aria, “ Vieni la mia vendetta” (Lucrezia Borgia)... Donizetti. 
(Mr. E. Seguin— Pupil of Mr. Cox). 
Concertino, Violin ... ive wae bys ... De Beriot. 
(Mr. Henniker—Pupil of Mr Blagrove). 
Scena, “ Non mi dir” (Il Don Giovanni) ... ..» Mozart. 
Miss Lucia Fosbroke. 
Song, “Teach me to forget” (MS.) ati ... Charlotte Tasker, 
(Student—Pupil of Mr. C. Lucas.) 
Miss Bailey (Pupil of Mrs. Street). 
Trio, “Oh stelle! soccorso” (11 Flauto Magico) Mozart. 
Misses Wyatt, Glover and Underwood (Pupils of Sig. Pinsuti). 
The Introductory Solo by Mr. Goodban (former Student). 
Song, “The Suppliant’s Prayer” J. Thomas, 
(Associate.) 


tee eee 


Miss Whyte. 

Finale, ‘Tu e ver” (La Clemenza di Tito) w+ Mozart. 
The Soli Parts by Misses Bailey, Fosbroke, Whyte, 
Van Noorden, Mr. Goodban, and Mr. Seguin. 

Conductor—Mr. Lucas. 

Of the new compositions by far the best were the chorus of 
Mr. Thomas and the overture of Mr. Sullivan—the former dis- 
playing cleverness without any indication of originality, the 
latter both cleverness and an independent way of thinking which 
in one so young as the “Mendelssohn scholar” looks well. 
Mr. Westlake’s chorus is pretty—nothing more; and as much 
may be said of the part-song of Mr. Clark. The movements 
from Mr. Turner’s symphony are not very interesting; never- 
theless, it would have been fairer to the young composer to pre- 
sent his work entire. Of-the two ballads by Misses Sarah L. 
Kilpack and Charlotte Tasker, the first pleased us most. Alto- 
gether the display of talent in the way of composition was not 
very promising. 

The instrumental solo performances were even less satisfac- 
tory. The movement from the concerto of Moscheles is at 
present beyond the capabilities of Miss Walsh, for whom some- 


inclined to think the young lady has talent, out of which 
perseverance may make a great deal. Not so, we fear, Mr. 
Henniker, whose performance of De Beriot’s concertino was 
spiritless as well as incorrect. 

The singers remain in statu quo. At any rate this concert 
afforded no evidence of advance. The band and chorus made us 
look back with regret to the early days of the Academy. Their 
best performance was the selection from Athalie ; their worst the 
overture of Mr. Sullivan, which deserved to have had more 
pains bestowed on it. 

By the way, we were not aware that the scheme of the Royal 
Academy included a class for the harmonium. How long has 
this recent invention been admitted into the “serious family” 
of musical instruments ? 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Mr. Benepict’s Grand Festival Concert, with 1,000 performers 
vocal and instrumental, took place yesterday afternoon in the 
central transept (the Handel Festival orchestra) of the Crystal 
Palace, and attracted an enormous multitude—among whom, a 
very large minority (for the consideration of half-a-crown) could 
hear nothing more musical than the clattering of plates and 
dishes. Nevertheless, we append the programme :— 


Part I.— Overture (Masaniello), Auber. March and Chorus, 
‘Crown ye the altars” (The Ruins of Athens), Beethoven. Motett, 
“Sanctus,” Bortniansky. Scena, “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” 
Miss Stabbach—Weber. Triple Concerto, for three pianofortes, Miss 
Arabella Goddard, Mr. Benedict, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper—J. 8. Bach. 
Air and Chorus, “Come if you dare,” Mr. Sims Reeves—Purcell. 
Trio, ‘Cradle Song,” for female voices (unaccompanied), Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Madame Weiss, and Miss Dolby—Benedict. Song “The Village 
Blacksmith,” Mr. Weiss—W. H. Weiss. Ballad, “ My Pretty Jane,” 
Mr. Sims Reeves—Sir H. Bishop. Hebrew Morning Hymn, “ Let us 
adore (Joseph), Méhul. Le Carnaval-de Vénise, with variations 
(arranged for the voice), Madame Gassier—Benedict. ‘The Skylark,” 
Miss Louisa Pyne—Benedict. Cantata, “ O sons of art,’ Solos, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, Wilbye Cooper, Weiss, and Deck—Mendelssohn. 

Part II.—Concertante for Four Violins, “Messrs. Molique, Blagrove, 
Deichmann, and Ries—Maurer. Song, “The Green Trees,” Miss 
Dolby—Balfe. Variations, “Il dolce canto,’ Miss L. Pyne—Rode. 
Fantasia, “ Home, sweet Home,” Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard— 
Thalberg. Cavatina, “Deh vieni, &c., Madame Weiss—Mozart. Air 
with Chorus, “ Possenti Numi,” Herr Deck—Mozart. Chorus, “O, 
thou whose power,”—Rossini. Part Song “ Blue Bells of Scotland.” 
Grand Triumphal March—Best. Conductors, Messrs. Benedict and 
Manns. 

In the first part, the most effective full pieces were the march 
and chorus of Beethoven, and “Come if you dare” (splendidly 
declaimed by Mr. Sims Reeves, and encored with acclamations). 
The same compliment was paid to “My pond Jane,” which 
was, nevertheless, out of place in the Handel Festival orchestra. 
A similar honour was bestowed upon Miss L. Pyne for her 
charming execution of “The Skylark.” The greatest musical 
treats (for those who were favourably situated enough to enjoy 
them) were Bach’s triple concerto, superbly played by Miss 
Arabella Goddard, Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, and Benedict, and 
Mendelssohn’s glorious cantata, “ O sons of art,” for male voices 
and brass instruments. 

Why the finale of another work* should always be substituted 
for the very fine one which Bach composed for his triple concerto 
in D minor, we cannot guess. In the second part, the most 
brilliant success was achieved by Rode’s air (sung by Miss L. 
Pyne), and “Home, sweet home,” played to perfection, 
as usual, by Miss Arabella Goddard. The violin concertante 
was capitally executed, but it could not be distinctly heard 
away from the reserved seats in the vicinity of the orchestra. 
Between the parts a very fine performance of a part of one of 
Handel's organ concertos, by Mr. Best, enchanted all the ama- 
teurs of the Pope of instruments. Mr. Benedict directed the 
concert with his accustomed ability. It was long past six P.M, 
before the whole was terminated. 














thing less difficult should have been selected, Still, we are 


* From the triple concerto in C—transposed into D to suit the other 
movements, 
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Herr Joseph Joachim; Mozart’s fantasia for pianoforte 
“4 quatre Mains,” in F minor, performed by Messrs. 
Charles Hallé and Rakemann; Mendelssohn’s  capricaio 
for pianoforte, in E,’op. 33, No. 2, played by Mr. Rakemann; 
and Beethoven’s sonata for violin and pianoforte, op. 30, 
No. 1, in A, Messrs. Joachim and Rakemann at the instruments. 


With such a programme, it would be strange indeed if the | 


audience were not a musical one, and the lover of classic music 
thoroughly satisfied. Merely to hear Herr Joachim in three 
pieces so widely separated in point of style, treatment, and feel- 
ing, was worth a journey of twenty miles. It is useless to 
eulogise the great violinist. About his talents there is no dif- 
ference of opinion. His playing in Mozart’s quartet almost 
surpassed itself for grace, tenderness, and expression. Ofcourse, 
Bach’s prelude and fugue always creates the sensation of the 
evening when he plays; but to those who listen with the 
inward ear, such a performance as that of Mozart’s quartet, steals 
quietly to the heart, and leaves an almost ineradicable impression. 
Mr. Rakemann acquitted himself ably at the piano. Mozart’s 
Fantasia for four hands, with such a consummate associate as 
Mr. Charles Hallé, could not fail to prove a rare treat. In 
Beethoven’s Sonata, too, Mr. Rakemann indicated his classic 
acquirement no less than his classic predilection. 

Concerts.—Mapiur. Hortense Parent—“ Premier Prix de 
Piano et d’Harmonie du Conservatoire de Paris,” as she was 
styled in the bills—gave a fashionable Matinée on Monday, the 
5th inst, at Cambridge House. The lady was assisted by 
Mesdames Persiani and Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Laura 
Baxter ; M. Jules Lefort, Herr Louis Engel, Signor Sighicelli, 
and M. Paque. The chief features of interest were Hummel’s 
Trio in E flat, for piano, violin, and violoncello, executed by 
Madlle. Hortense Parent, Sig. Sighicelli and M. Paque, Men- 
delssohn’s “ Rondo Capriccio,” Thalberg’s “ Mi manca la voce,” 
fantasia, and Chopin’s ballet, in D flat, by the lady alone. The 
most effective singing was Madame Persiani’s “O luce di quest’ 
anima.”—Madame Amatte Oxrorp gave a classical Soireé 
Musicale in Bussell-square, on Wednesday, the 7th instant, for 
the benefit of the German Hospital. That no false flag was 
held out to the public will be acknowledged after perusing the 
programme, which was as follows :— 

Part I.—Quartet in G minor, for piauo, violin, viola, and violoncello 
—Mozart. Grand sonata in F minor, op. 57, pianoforte— Beethoven. 
Quartet in F minor, No. 2, for piano, violin, viola, and violoncello— 
Mendelssohn. 

Part IIl.—Grand sonata in C minor, piano and violin—Beethoven. 
Aufforderung zum tanze, pianoforte—Weber. Quintet in D minor, 
for piano, violin, viola, violoncello, and contrabasso—Hummel. 


The artists who joined Madame Amalie Oxford were Messrs. 
Sainton, R. Blagrove, Piatti, and Howell—A Matinée Musicale 
was given at the Betthoven Rooms on Wednesday, by MADAME 
Foscani. The lady had enlisted as coadjutors Madame Borchart, 
Siguor Burdini, Signor Luchesi, Herr Deck, as vocalists; and 
Madlle. Coulon (piano), M. Paque (violoncello), and Mr. R. Bla- 
grove (concertina), as instrumentalists. Mr. Benedict conducted. 
—Miss Aveta Buckineuam, a young pianist from the Royal 
Academy of Music, encouraged by the smiles of distin- 
guished patronage, gave a concert, on Wednesday afternoon, 
at Willis's Rooms. The artists who assisted her were all 
fellow-students. The vocalists were, Miss Emily Spiller, Hen- 
rietta Mackenzie, Louisa Van Noorden, Clara Mackenzie, 
and Mr. Seguin ; the instrumentalists, with Miss Adela Buck- 
ingham, Messrs. Isaac, Amor, Westlake, Aylward, A. Howell, 
and John Cheshire. The concert, in fact, was an Academy con- 
cert in miniature, with the exception, that there was not a full 
band. It isnot our intention, nor our duty, to criticise the juvenile 
performances. Miss Adela Buckingham played, with Mr. J. S. 
Major, Hummel’s Notturno for two performers on the piano, 


; Op. 99; Ascher’s Theme Russe; Mozart’s Sonata in B flat, for 
piano and violin, with Mr. Isaac; and the andante and allegro 
from Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor. Miss Buckingham 
showed most talent in Mozart’s sonata. ‘The two move- 
ments from Mendelssohn’s concerto indicated much timidity. 
There was an indecision of tempo in the slow movement, 
and an over-carefulness in the allegro—the movement being 
taken at little more than half pace—which suggested that 
she was not full mistress of her resources. When heard to best 
advantage, Miss Adela Buckingham’s execution is neat, and her 
tone smooth, The remainder of the concert demands no notice, 
but we would remark, before concluding, that the friends of 
Miss Emily Spiller, who has a genuine and available soprano 
voice, would do well at present to prevent the young lady from 
indulging in such displays in public as the great air, “ Ah! 
non credea,” from La Sonnambula. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, GuitpHaLL, Juty 9. 
(Sittings at Nisi Prius, before Lord Chief Justice COCKBURN and a 
Special Jury.) 

WEBSTER AND ANOTHER v, SMITH AND ANOTHER. 

Mr. M. Chambers, Mr. Grove, Mr. Cleasby, and Mr. Webster, 
appeared for the plaintiffs ; and Mr. Knowles, Mr. Bovill, and 
Mr. Hindmarsh, for the defendants. 

The plaintiffs and defendants are manufacturers of wires for 
pianofortes and other musical instruments near Birmingham, 
and the plaintiffs brought this action against the defendants for 
an infringement of a patent taken out by James Horsfall in 
July, 1854, for improvements in the manufacture of wire for 
pianofortes and other musical instruments. In the specification 
Horsfall described his invention thus :— 

“My invention consists in hardening, tempering, and drawing steel 
wire for pianofortes and other musical instruments, in the following 
manner :—After the wire has been drawn by the usual process to 
nearly the diameter which it is intended the finished wire shall have, 
I subject the said wire to the following treatment :—I heat the said 
wire to redness, and immerse it when so heated in water or oil. By 
this treatment the wire is made hard. I afterwards plunge the said 
hardened wire into a bath of melted lead, or other bath having about 
the temperature of the melting point of lead. I allow the said wire to 
remain in the said bath until it has acquired the desired temper. ‘The 
length of time will vary with the size of the wire. After this harden- 
ing and tempering process, the wire is submitted to a final drawing, by 
which it is reduced to the proper size . + Iclaim as my inven- 
tion, hardening and tempering steel wire for pianofortes and other 
musical instruments previous to the final drawing, by which the wire is 
reduced to the proper diameter as herein described.” , 


The plaintiff Webster, gave Horsfall £1000, and took him into 
partnership, and the patent was assigned to the firm. The de- 
fendant, Smith, took out a patent in July, 1855, “for improve- 
ments in the manufacture of steel wire, for musical instruments, 
sewing needles, and other purposes,” and a second in April, 1856, 
“for improvements in the manufacture of steel wire for musical 
and other purposes ;” and the defendant’s case was, that they 
had manufactured the wire sold by them, for musical instruments, 
by the means specified by Smith’s own patent, and not by the 
mode specified in the plaintiffs’, 

There was no doubt that the plaintiffs had introduced a supe- 
rior wire for pianofortes and musical instruments to the trade, 
but one of the questions was as to the novelty of the mode by 
which they produced the improvements; and another question 
was, whether an equally good wire was not to be produced 
by the means patented by Smith, and, if so, was Smith’s patent 
aud infringement of the plaintiffs’ ? 

A large body of scientific and practical evidence was called 
on both sides ; and the defendants called workmen to show that, 
in making their wire, they had not followed the plaintiffs’ pro- 
cess, but the process in Smith’s patent. As to the want of 
novelty, two persons, father and son, named Lambert, and 
another, Ganeval, all living in Islington, had for years pursued 
an analogous process to the plaintiffs’ in the hardening and 
tempering of steel for the manufacture of watch springs in the 
way of their trade, and sold the product publicly, but they re- 
garded the process as known only to themselves, In a few in- 
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stances the steel wire produced by one of these witnesses was 
sold for musical instruments. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in summing up, told the jury that if 
they believed the evidence of the Lamberts and Ganeval, and 
there was no reason why they should not, he should direct them 
to find a verdict for the defendants on the ground of want of 
novelty. As to the issue of the infringement, that would depend 
on the construction to be put on the plaintiffs’ patent. His 
Lordship then analysed the evidence with very great ability, 
and left it to the jury to say whether the defendants worked 
under their own patents, and, if so, whether they hardened and 
tempered the steel wire before final drawing in the sense specified 
in the plaintiffs’ patent. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and, after a short 
absence, returned into court with a verdict for the defendants. 





THE NEW ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Tue foundation stone of the new building was laid on Thurs- 
day by Mr. Benjamin Webster, with great pomp and circumstance. 
There was a large gathering of professionals and amateurs, all 
of whom were more or less interested in the future of the new 
theatre. Besides being proprietor and manager, Mr. Benjamin 
Webster, being a “mason,” was the best qualified to lay the 
first stone of the new house. This he did, trowel in hand—a 
trowel of some shillings—and mortar by his side, with felici- 
tious skill, having first placed beneath it—more properly, to 
speak by the card, in the place destined to receive it—a bottle 
containing bills of the last performances of the old theatre; 
coins of the reigns of George III. and IV., William IV., and 
Victoria, together with a pair of spectacles. For what purpose, 
or with what motive, superstitious or reverential, the barnacles 
were placed for we did not ascertain; but we have no doubt the 
reason was one of the shrewdest possible, and shall take Mr. 
Webster’s judgthent for a thousand pounds. After the stone 
was lowered and well fitted, prosperity to the undertaking was 
drunk with acclamations in brimmers of champagne, to many the 
most interesting feature of the ceremony, more particularly as 
the day was broiling and the wine excellent. Mr. Webster, 
who is no churl either of his oratory or his champagne, to his 
excellent wine added an excellent speech, in which, in brilliant 
periods and with the highest rhetorical flourishes, he thanked 
all present for the honour they had done him in drinking his 
health; adding, that that moment was the happiest in his 
life; that he would not exchange that trowel (hear, hear) 
for any sceptre of any living monarch (bravo); that in building 
the new theatre it was solely with a view to accom- 
modate his friends the public, not to aggrandise himself, 
or put money in his purse; that he hoped to see them there 
often—though by no means on the same occasion (a laugh) ; 
that he hoped to do his duty by man and man; that he would 
uphold the legitimate drama (hear)—he meant, of course, the 
Adelphi legitimate drama (hear and cheers) ; that he drank all 
their very good healths,and wished themamerry Midsummer anda 
happy Michaelmas, and that he hoped to be able to receive them 
in his new house far on this side of Christmas.” The speech 
was followed by uproarious cheers, and still further bumpers 
of champagne ; after which, several suggestions and improvements 
were tendered in the handsomest manner to Mr. Webster, and 
several toasts were drank con amore; when the company broke 
up, highly delighted with the excitement, the ceremony, the 
speech, and the champagne. 





CaMBRIDGE.—Concert in aid cf Addenbrooke's Hospital.— 
A musical performance took place at the Town-hall, on Monday 
morning, of a somewhat interesting character, which did not 
fail to delight a small but fashionable audience. On Saturday 
evening, Professor Bennett arrived in Cambridge, accompanied 
by his friend Herr Joachim, whose talents as a performer on 
the violin are well known. Professor Bennett conceived an idea 
that a performance of piano and violin music at the Town-hall, 
the proceeds to be devoted to a charitable purpose, would 
be very acceptable to many parties residing in and visiting 
Cambridge during the Commencement, At five o’clock the 





| printers were set to work, and by nine most of the families in 

the University and town had received notice that Professor 
| Bennett and Herr Joachim would perform a selection of music 
| in the Town-hall (tickets 5s. each), the proceeds to be given to 
| the Hospital. On Monday, therefore, at three o’clock, rather 
| more than one hundred persons assembled, when the following 
programme was performed :— 


Sonata (C minor, Op. 30) ......s0ssseecsereeeee Beethoven, 


Romanza (in G). Prelude and Fugue beseoses . Bach. 
BOGOR 5, < <.cccsseedsccant«caaducdey saceccuaaenamend Mozart. 
CERCOMEO  coccansceccacencdnctcetaccosanacasceeanate Bach. 


With Mr. Bennett at the piano and Herr Joachim on the violin, 
it is unnecessary to make any other remark than that both 
sonatas were played to perfection, affording a rich treat to the 
audience. The playing of Herr Joachim was, to most of the 
audience, a novelty, and therefore much pleasure was anticipated, 
which was more than realised. The delightful tones and perfect 
expression with which he gave Beethoven’s romanza will not 
easily be forgotten ; but it was in the prelude and fugue and the 
chaconne of Bach that his superb talents were more potesey 
displayed. The sum received for admission amounted to £26 5s., 
which, after deducting incidental expenses, left a balance of 
£21 10s., which sum has been handed over to the Treasurer of 
the Hospital—Cambridge Journal. 








GEORGE V., KING OF HANOVER. 

Tuts royal amateur and connoisseur of art, was born in Berlin, 
on the 27th May, 1819. At the very first dawn of his intellec- 
tual life, he manifested the greatest love for music; and as, in 
addition to this, he exhibited talent, he began his musical 
studies in his seventh year, under Augustus Bargiel, (born the 
Ist November, 1783, at Bannerwitz, near Ratibor; deceased 
the 4th February, 1841, at Berlin). When the Duke of Cum- 
berland, his Majesty’s father, proceeded to England in 1829, 
Dulken (the father of the two celebrated artists, Sophia and 
Isabella) was appointed the Prince’s preceptor. By his excellent 
method of instruction, he caused his young pupil to make rapid 
progress in pianoforte playing ; and, also, laid a good foundation 
for his future comprehension of the theory of music. Before the 
Prince quitted England in 1833, he published, being then 
in his fourteenth year, his first work, Phantasie «aber 
eine Stelle aus W. Scott’s “Woodstock,’ which, without ever 
having enjoyed any instruction in the art of composition, 
properly speaking, and without any assistance, he composed in 
a short space of time, for the purpose of sending it as a contri- 
bution to the Grand Bazaar, then got up in London by the 
fashionable world for the benefit of Foreigners in Distress. On 
the return of the Duke’s family to Berlin, Wenzel Hauck, an 
excellent pianoforte player, and a protégé of the celebrated 
Prince Antony Radziwill, undertook the instruction of the royal 
scholar, who now began to pursue his studies with great zeal, 
precisely at the moment Heaven afflicted him with a serious 
complaint of the eyes, under which calamity music proved his 
most consoling and entertaining companion. Wenzel Hauck, 
born on the 28th February, 1801, in Silesia, died suddenly on 
the 29th November 1834, in the flower of his age. The Prince, 
who greatly regretted his loss, selected Carl Greulich as his 
Mentor. It was to this distinguished and talented composer 
and pianoforte-player that the Prince owed, above all things, 
his continually increasing love for music, his varied, keen appre- 
ciation, and his taste for art. With untiring zeal, Greulich 
made his royal and eager pupil acquainted with all the 
classical masters, and, generally speaking, with everything that 
is beautiful and great in art, teaching him thoroughly the theory 
and esthetics of music, and never flagging in his endeavours to 
render him a proficient on the piano. The Prince was so 
devoted to his faithful preceptor, whom he greatly loved, that, 
on the latter’s early death, in the year 1837, his grief at the loss 
was so profound, that, at first, he felt no longer any inclination 
for music, neglecting, more especially, his pianoforte playing. 
This same year, for a short time, before following the late King 
Ernest Augustus to Hanover, on the latter’s accession to the 
throne, he took, however, lessons from F. Kticken, who then 
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resided in Berlin, and is now Hof-Capellmeister in Stuttgardt. 
In Hanover, his active love of art revived as fresh as ever, and 
Edward Wenzel, who still fills the place of court pianist, was 
chosen for his master in pianoforte playing and composition. 
This highly educated musician, born on the 28th July, 1805, at 
Wunstorf, diligently proceeded with ali the subjects the Prince 
had previously studied, especially the principles of composition, 
of which the Prince became fonder and fonder every 
day, and in which he exercised himself with great zeal. 
During the first period of his studies, he composed and 
edited principally works for the piano, though he wrote 
generally a great deal, to exercise himself in form. In his 
eighteenth year a partiality for vocal composition was pre- 
dominantly manifested in him, and he now produced a 
long series of vocal works for one or more voices, of which a 
great many have been published, and afford most satisfactory 
and speaking evidence of this noble prince’s great and rare 
artistic zeal, talent, and varied esthetical education. A small 
work, Jdeen und Betrachtungen iber Musik, proves, more espe- 
cially, his Majesty’s varied, scientific, and sesthetical studies, 
which are, moreover, evident to every one who enjoys the favour 
of talking with him on artistic subjects. His Majesty possesses, 
also, the rare gift of being able to impart his knowledge in a 
clear and beautiful manner. It is, further, very evident from 
the little work we have mentioned, that he lays down as the 
cardinal point of all artistic efforts, the close connection of art 
with religion, which, indeed, has been the principal aim of his 
whole life, a high and noble theory, wherein he has constantly 
found both the purest artistic enjoyment as well as the most 
complete consolation and greatest zest. The uninterrupted 
and brilliant progress of all matters connected with art in 
Hanover is a most convincing proof how indefatigable 
the distinguished composer is to elevate and spread his 
dearly-beloved art throughout his kingdom, and play the part 
of a Mecenas, as gracious as munificent, always mindful of 
the sentiments bequeathed us by the great reformer, Dr. Martin 
Luther, in praise of Frau Musica, and her influenc? on the souls 
of men.* 


REFLECTIONS ON MR. SIMS REEVES, &c. 
(From the Morning Advertiser.) 

ENTERTAINING profound regard for Mr. Sims Reeves as a 
musical declaimer, in which character he originally achieved 
fame, no stinted praise is due to him in a more popular and 
pleasing branch of the “divine art’—we refer to his delivery 
of the simple strains of ballad music. Our English tenor is 
equally captivating with the sphere-harmony of Handel as he 
is with the /il¢ of the ballad. Though this was not so con- 
spicuously the case last night as on some former occasions, 
when the artist had committed to him the melodies of 
Ireland and Scotland, yet his triumph was complete in 
Beethoven’s famed song, “ Adelaide ;” a new ballad, “I have 
not gold, I have not gems,” by Mr. Peed; and in Hatton’s 
clever song, “ Phoebe, dearest.” The new ballad is another ad- 
dition to our musical ephemera — pretty and grammatical 
enough. The composer, however, is indebted to the singer, who 
gained for it an enthusiastic encore, an honour also conferred 
on Mr, Hatton’s composition. A word or two of eulogy is cer- 


tainly due to the Orchestral Choir, the members of which | 


acquitted themselves with much obedience and oneness ; perhaps 
they approached their subjects with too much familiarity, the 
result, no doubt, of their chief practice being in their assembly 
rooms among themselves.” F 
P [“Sphere harmony ”is good ; “the Zilt of the ballad” is good ; 
pretty and grammatical enough”? is better ; “ much obedience 
and oneness” is still better ; “ too much familiarity” is best of 
all. There is nothing “ perfunctory” in any of the above. On 
the contrary, the writer has “achieved the nimbus”—of 
absurdity.—Eb.] 





* For the materials of this biographical sketch we are indebted to 
Herr K, Bansi, of Minden. They were originally intended for Gathy’s 
Tonkiinstler-Lexicon, the new edition of which has been stopt by the 
suthor’s death—Ep, VY, M.-Z, 





Srverne Conpucive To Heaurn.—It was the opinion of Dr 

Rush that singing by young ladies, whom the customs of society 
debar from many kinds of healthful exercise, should be culti- 
vated, not only as an accomplishment, but as a means of pre- 
serving health. He particularly insists that vocal music should 
never be neglected in the education of a young lady; and states, 
that besides its salutary operation in soothing the cares of 
domestic life, it has a still more direct and important effect. “TI 
here introduce a fact,” says Dr. Rush, “ which has been sub- 
jected to me by my profession; that is, the exercise of the 
organs of the breast by singing, contributes to defend them very 
much from those diseases to which the climate and other causes 
expose them. The Germans are seldom afflicted with consump- 
tion, nor havé I ever known more than one case of spitting blood 
amongst them. ‘This, I believe, is in part occasioned by the 
strength which their lungs acquire by exercising them frequently 
in vocal music, which constitutes an essential branch of their 
education.” ‘The music-master of an academy,” says Mr, 
Gardner, “has furnished me with an observation still more in 
favour of this opinion. He informs me that he has known 
several instances of persons strongly disposed to consumption, 
restored to health by the exercise of the lungs in singing.” In 
the new establishment of infant-schools for children of three or 
four years of age, everything is taught by the aid of song. 
Their little lessons, their recitations, their arithmetical count- 
ings, are all chanted ; and as they feel the importance of their 
own voices when joined together, they emulate each other in 
the power of vociferating. This exercise is found to be very 
beneficial to their health. Many instances have occurred of 
weakly children, of two or three years of age, who could scarcely 
support themselves, having become robust and healthy by this 
constant exercise of the lungs. ‘These results are perfectly phi- 
losophical. Singing’ tends to expand the chest, and thus increases 
the activity and powers of the vital organs.—New York Musical 
World, 








FREDERICK DENT, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker 

TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT, 
And felaker of the Great Clock for the Wouses of JParliament, 
61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, 


No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 





Allen’s Elustrated Catalogue 

Of Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags 
with square openings, and 500 other articles for travelling, by post for twostamps. 

ALLEN’S PATENT SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAU, with four Com- 
partments. 

ALLEN’S PATENT DESPATCH BOX, with and without Dressing Case. 

ALLEN’S PATENT TRAVELLING BAG, with square opening. These articles 
are the best of the kind yet invented. 

J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room Furniture and 
| Military Outfitters (see separate Catalogue), 18 and 22, Strand. 


REY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, and Stiff Joints 

cured by F. M. HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR AND FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order Brushes, 10s. and 15s. ; Combs from 2s. 6d. to 20s. Grey hair 
and baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s Patent Preve:.tive Brush, price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets ‘‘Why Hair 
rey, aud its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Sold by all 
yerfumers of repute. 
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ADIES should visit this Wholesale and Retail STAY, 
4 BODICEH, aud PETTICOAT WAREHOUSE for Cheap Fashionable Goods, 
8. d 8. d 


Self-lacing patent front-fastening elastic stays and bodices 4 11to10 6 
Family and nursing stays, self-adjusting .........e006 sees 6,, 21 0 
Paris WOVe Ay E) GU BOW 6.0.5 nsicsneuecess':ncuedineenenn eee 511,,15 0 

| For ball and court dresses, ladies should purchase their jupons at William 
Carter’s, 22, Ludgate-strect, where every new style can be obtained. 


JT ADIEY VIGORNIA CRINOLINE, WATCH- 
SPRING JUPON, MUSLIN AND STEEL PETTICOAT WAREHOUSE. 





Parisian Eugénie hoop skeleton skirts ........ tecese covse 4 64025 0 

Full-size Vigornia crinoline petticoats ...cccccecesecseceee 

French watch-spring muslin jupons ........+.066 sovrocece 6 9,, 6 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, two doors from St, Paul’s, E,C, 








Engravings of the above free, 
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MESSRS. 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO.’S. 


LIST OF 


OPERAS FOR PIANOFORTE 


AUBER ... “La Muette de Portici”  seasnaaties 10 
8 


* La Part du Diable” 

* Cheval de Bronze”... gus we 40 

“Les Diamans de la Couronne” Sav 

“Le Domino Noir”... oad ck a 

“ Haydée, ou le Sécret'” sia “one 
ADAM ul w=“ Giralda” ais at ‘en vases coe 
DONIZETTI .. “La Favorite ” iva Pee ee SO 
MEYERBEER ‘€ Robert le Diable eee? se ive 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 | 
0 
0 


| 
} 


a 

SOLO, in 8vo. 
1 8. 
° | MEYERBEER “Les Huguenots” as aes “in oe 
| HEROLD ... “ Le Pré aux Clercs” Pe ae ae 
| ROSSINI “ Guillaume Tell” AS aa a, ae 
HALEVY “La Fée aux Roses” aaa ile 
“La Juive”  . Sas 
“Les Mousquetaires de la 1Reine” ... 8 
“Le Nabab” ... ‘<a = oe 
“Le Val d’Andorre” “as «ie 18 
“ La Reine de Chypre ” as ae 


4 
*.* The above Operas may also be obtained of Messrs. D. Davisox & Co. for Voice and Piano, with Italian and French wor de, 
in 8vo., from 8s. to ‘20s. each. 





NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 





2 8. 
* Thou art so far, and yet so near,’ * by A. REICHARDT ... «. 3 O | “Sweet little Jenny,” Ballad, by M. ENDERSSOHN “os 2 
“ Quick arise, Maiden mine,’ > by J. DEssaAUER itt we 2 O | “My Mary” ditto ditto me 2 
‘* When I was young,” by E. BRUCE yes aie an 2 6 | “Paquita,” composed for La Signora Fumagaili by G. é 
‘<When first you shone before me,” by ditto 2 0 | MACFARREN, 2 
‘«To-morrow,” by C. J. Haneirt .. 2 6 | “Horrah for old England,” in honour of Sir Colin Campbell, by 
“Lord, hear us, we implore thee” (La Juive), in FE, by Hattvy 2 0| &E. Norra 2 
“He will be here” (“Il va venir” (La Juive) in C, by ditto .. 2 0 | “Oh! I would wend with thee, ~ by the Hon. Mrs. Grevinz... 3 
“The old Willow Tree,” Ballad, by 8. J. Sr. LEGER .., .. 2 O | Ditto, as a duet for barytone and soprano, by ditto 3 
*« The Troubadour’s Lament, - by Lovisa YARNOLD .. 2 6 | “Quand on me donnerait,” duet for soprano and tenor, by ditto 2 
“* Persevere, or, the Carecr of Havelock,” by C. BrawaM .. 8 O | Ditto, as asolo, with guitar accompaniment, by ditto oe <8 
“THE VERY ANGELS WEEP, DEAR,” by Mozart a a aay has os deouree 
“HERE, HERE ON THE MOUNTAIN RECLINING” (clarionet obblignto), by MeverDEER ais acu 
Extra Violoncello or Violin part to the above... “a eee see vee eae each O 
“NEAR TO THEE” (Neben Dir), with violoncello obligato, ‘by MEYERDEER ... Be aaa a <a 
“THE LORD’S PRAYER,” for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, and organ ad lib., in score, , by MEYERBEER ane saat ae 
“THIS HOUSE TO LOVE IS HOLY,” Serenade — 2 — 2 contraltos, 2 tenors, and 2 —— without ‘accompaniment, by 
MEYERBEER ... : * eee tee “ eee avs . 4 
Separate vocal parts to both ‘the above ne me “ee nas tee ean each 0 
“ Mournfully, sing mournfully ” (Violin or Flute obligato), by ‘G. CruwEtn waa oe - e an of 
“ Where is the sea” (Violoncello or Viola obbligato), by ditto.. aes os ove eee ee @ 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. : 
* BACHIANA”—No. 1, Fuga Scherzando in A minor 2 
Ditto No. 2, Prelude and Fugue on the name “ BACH” ., 2 
*,* The above are select pieces from the Pianoforte Works of J. Ss. ‘Bacn, as s played i in n public by ‘Miss Ar abella Goddard. 
THREE LIEDER OHNE WORTE, by C. J. Hargitt ss eee ve sae av 8 
BELLA FIGLIA (transcription of the quartet from « Rigoletto’ ’) by ‘Jurzs Brrssac ... eee ede aie at « & 
QUANDO LE SERE (Giuglini’s popular romance from “ ‘Luisa Miller’ )s by Jungs Brissac one ana aa as «se 8 
PAULINE, Nocturne, by G. A. OsBornz re te eee eee we (3 
CAPRICE BOHEME, by R. Liyprey ... “ . . . 4 
LA JOYEUSE, Souvenir des Champs Elysées, by ©. McKorxrm , . oe 8 
SOUVENIR DE GLUCK (Armide) by C. McKorkELL *e . . : oie 
SUNSET GLOW, Réverie, by E. AGUILAR tee aes ae . . “ eee . 3 
ELISE, Romance, by E. A. Gomton Pe xa ne aa . i 2 
A SUMMER'S DAY, Romance, by E. Moxtor... ep vee . ” w 38 
CLARICE, Morceau de Concert, by A. FuMAGALLI tee ees eee eee 4 
PIANO DUET.—DON PASQUALE, introducing “Com’ e  gentil, e by Ricarpo Lixter ass “a _ se 5 





In the Press. 


“REPERTOIRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS.” 


A Collection of Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, &e., arranged from the most popular Operas performed at the theatre of the “ Bouffes Parisiens,” 


Price each, from 


2s. to 3s, 





“MART A.” 


Messrs. D. Davison and Co. beg to announce that the Copyright of the French and Italian version of MARTA is disposed of to Messrs. Boosry 
and Sons, who are the only publishers of the version as performed at the ThéAtre Italien, Paris, and the Royal Italian Opera, London, 





LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 
DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS, 


244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET, 
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MARTHA. 
Boosry anp Sons beg to announce that they have pur- 
chased the Copyright of the French and Italian versions 
of Flotow’s Opera “ Martha”; also of the new music lately 
added by tke Composer. The only authentic edition of 
the Opera, as performed at the Royal Italian Opera, is that 
published by Boosey and Sons. 





The following Songs are now ready : 


IN ITALIAN. 
POVERO LIONELLA, GEME, SOSPIRA, Recitativo, 


IL MIO LIONEL PERIRA, Romanza... S06 ee 
Sung by Sig. Graziani. 
IL TUO STRAL NEL LANCIAR, Aria 
Sung by Mad. Nantier Didiée. 
WM’ APPARI TUTT’ AMOR, Cavatina ... 
Sung by Sig. Mario. 
CHI MI DIRA DI CHE IL BRICCHIER, Canzone 
Sung by Sig. Graziani. 
QUI SOLA, VERGIN ROSA, Romanza in F and D ... 
Sung by Mad. Bosio and Sig. Mario. 
LO SO BEN, Duet ‘ss Kas eve a — 
Sung by Mad. Nantier Didiée and Sig. Graziani. 
CHE VUOL DIR CHIO, Quartetto 


IN ENGLISH. 


DEAREST, DEAREST, THOU HAST LEFT ME (MM appari 
tutt’ amor) ies or oh ar eat sae ose 








THE COMPLETE 

MAY BE HAD, 

FRENCH OR ITALIAN WORDS, 
Price 15s, and 20s. each. 


OPER’ 


WITr 


A CHEAP EDITION FOR PIANOFORTE 
WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS, 


Price 5s. 





FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


GRAND FANTAISIE, by Madame Oury 
POTPOURRI, by Henry Cramer... aise ove 
MARTHA QUADRILLE, by Henri Laurent .., 
MARTHA WALTZ, by Henri Laurent .., 
MARTHA GALOP, Bilse vee 





HARP AND PIANO. 
DUEL ON MARTHA, by Oberthiir 





THE TRADE 
Are respectfully informed that their translations and 
adaptations must be made from the German copy, and 
that the small Paris editions, in French and Italian, can 
only be imported by 


BOOSEY AND SONS, 24 ann 28, HOLLES-STREET. | 





LUISA MILLER. 


IN ITALIAN. 


The complete opera (Parts Edition) a oe “ 


The Detached Pieces in the original key : 


Lo vidi e ’1 primo, Romanza Ae 
Ah! tutto m’ arride, Recit. 

Il mio sangue, Aria... 

Sacra la scelta, Aria 

Dall’ alle raggiante, Sc. e Duet 

Sotto al mio piede, Sc. e Duet 

Tu puniscimi, o Signore, Aria 

L’ altro retaggio, Sc. e Duet ioe 
Padre ricevi l’ estremo addio, Terzetto 


Sd Oortobhd bd bo 


Presentarti alla Duchessa, Quartetto 


> 


Piangi, piangi, il tuo dolore, Preghiera e Duct 


eocooaqooooadcne & 


= 


Quando la sere al placido, Aria. 


Transposed Editions. 


Quando le sere in E flat and F 
La tomba e un letto, Duetto (E flat) 





IN ENGLISH. 


Softly the breeze of eve did sigh (Quando le scre) 





FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Boosey and Sons’ complete edition, with description of the plot 
and music, in cloth ‘ee ae ne eee 

Grand Fantaisie, by Charles Voss ay 7a 

Chorus, arranged by Madame Oury 

Fantaisie brillante, by Madame Oury 

Fantaisie, by Oesten (Hommage 4 Verdi)... 

Luisa Miller Valse, by Laurent... ove 

Luisa Miller Quadrille, by Laurent 





ORCHESTRA. 


Luisa Miller Quadrille a we ua ave tee tee 
Luisa Miller Valse an ave ese ove 


ase 


Various Arrangements for Military and Brass Bands are 
also published. 





LONDON: 
BOOSEY AND SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. 





Published by Joun Boosey, of Castlcbar-hill, in the parish of Ealing, in tho 
County of Middlesex, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also by Reep, 15, John-street, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Krrtu, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; 
G. ScHEURMANN, 86, Newgate-street; JouN SHEPHERD, Newgate-strect ; 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Parerson & Sons, 
a and Glasgow ; for Ireland, H. Bussett, Dublin; and all Music- 
sellers. 
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